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THE CERULEAN WARBLKR {Dendroica rara). 

LVNDS JONES. 

It is only recently that this warbler's nests have been found 
anything Hke commonly. Indeed, until recently its eggs have 
been sold at a high price and its nesls much prized. The ac- 
companying illtjstratioii of a nest found the past season near 
Oberlin gives nearly the typical nest and its position on the 
branch. 

About Oberlin this warbler is found in the deeper woods, 
preferably where there is considerable moisture, at least dur- 
ing the spring months. Swampy woods are not much in favor. 
The trees must be small and slender, with few or no branches 
within twenty feet of the ground. Among these high branches 
the male feeds and sings, during the brooding days making 
regular rounds to and from the nest. One may locate the tree 
in which the nest is hidden by patiently watching the male on 
his rounds, for the nest tree marks a halt in his otherwise 
somewhat regular progress of search for food. It is also the 
focus for all of the different excursions in different directions. 

The nests which I have actually found have been in trees 
which grow near, but not in, a shallow, sluggish woods spring 
stream. Spring freshets have removed enough earth to make 
a depression, but not enough to make a ditch. The tree has 
not been one of several forming a thicket of branches, but 
rather one which stands somewhat by itself. The nests have 
invariably been placed upon branches at some distance from 
the bole of the tree, on the top of a more or less horizontal 
fork of the branch. I have never seen a nest built into a per- 
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pendicular crotch, after the manner of the Yellow Warbler, 
nor distinctly saddled into the crotch like the Wood Pewee. 

The male has never shown much concern about the nest, 
but the female makes some feeble demonstration if the nest is 
closely approached. I have never seen the evidence of dis- 
traction exhibited by so many birds when their nests are 
threatened. A sharp, metallic chip, and resUess flitting within 
two rods of the nest is the extent of the female's demonstra- 
tion. 

The eggs are decidedly warbler-like in every respect, but 
with a tendency to grayness in the markings. However, a 
word description of the eggs of many of the warblers Is worth- 
less ; it is sufficiently difficult to distinguish between the eggs 
when one has them in hand. 

It seems strange that the eggs and nests of this warbler have 
been so long rarities in collections when the birds are certainly 
not rare breeders in almost any part of Ohio where conditions 
are at all favorable. No doubt the height at which the nests 
are placed is the main cause for the scarcity. 



Summer Birds of New Hampshire. 

A PARTIAL LIST OF THE SUMMER BIRDS OF 

HOLDERNESS, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

BY ARTHUR C. COMl£Y. 



The town of Holderness lies on the west shore of Squam 
Lake (or Lake Asquam), in almost the geographical center of 
the state of New Hampshire. It is divided naturally by the 
Squam Range and Little Sqnam Lake into three sections, I 
made the followiug observations in the area between the ridge 
of the Squam Range (elevation 2100 ft.) and Squam Lake 
(elevation 510 ft.), with my headquarters at Camp Algonquin, 
on the shore of the lake. Notes were taken during the months 
of July and August, 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1903, but chiefly 
in the latter season, which also included the last five days of 
June and the first four days of September. 

The shores of the lake are for the most part quite low, but 
rocky, with occasional narrow sand-beaches, and are covered 
with rather young woods of mixed growth, with here and 
there a grove of pine or hemlock. Nearly all of the farm- 
houses are situated on the "old road," which in most places is 
about a half-mile from the lake. Between these and the new 
road, not far from the shore, there are overgrown pastures and 
maple groves, with open fields near the houses. Back from 
the old road are mountain pastures and birch woods, stretching 
up to the almost bare top of Squam Range, about a mile away. 
Most of the marsh-birds were seen at Bennett's Creek, which 
meanders through a meadow into Bennett's Cove. Several 
years ago the dam at the outlet of Squam Lake was raised so 
that the lower end of this little plain was inundated and a lit- 
tle lagoon was formed, with a sand-beach along the shore. 
According to Mr. Faxon, in the introduction to his Holder- 
ness list (The Auk, Vol. V., p. 149), the locality lies "near 
the border of the Alleghanian and Canadian Avifaunee, al- 
though decidedly Alleghanian in its general character," 

The list includes six species recorded as migrants only, and 
eighty-seven summer residents. The sixty-five species re- 
corded by Mr. Faxon (June 4-12, 1885. and June 4-11, 1886) 
are starred. 
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*' 1- Gavia imbcr. Loon. Ratbet common, chiellf ia the oorthem 
part of the lake. 

2. Abt sponia. Wood Duck, Rare, One rei'jird, a femal« at Hoag 
Island, July 18, liWi. 

3. Botaurui Icntiginoius. Bittern. LiochI; luuml at Bennett's Creek 

4. Ardca herodiai, Great Blue Heron. Rare ; recorded as a miEraot 
only. One rew>rd, une at Camp Algonquin, August 23, 1903. 

5. Butoridn -rhtsetat. Green Heron. Local: found at Bennett's 
Creek onl/. . . . ., 

6. Nycticorax nycUcoraz naevtut. Blaok-orowned Night Qeron. 
Locally rather common. 

7- Helodromai solftarius. Solitary Sandpiper. UncommoD mtgmat. 
'In IQCO, a pHir at Bennett's Creek, August 9 and 10. 
^ *8. ' AetitlE macularia. Spotted Sandpiper.' Common. 
*0. Bonaia umbellui. Ruffed Grouse. Quite commoo, but rare in 
1903, owing to the cold Hpriog, which killed nearly all the young, 

10. Accipttei cooperii. Cooper's Hawk. Rare migrant. One record 
twoon Si-iuam Ridge, August '24. 1903. 

*11. Buteo borealJE. ' Red-tailed' Hawk. Bare: recorded as a mi- 
grant only. One record, one on Rattlesnake Mountains, Augaet Sfij 
i903, .. , ■ 

■ 12. Buteo liiuatus. Red-shouldered Hawk. Uncommon. 

; *13. Hallxetui Icucocephaltn. Bald Eagle. Rare. In 1903, found 
ftbout Rattlesnake Coye only. 

14. Falco sparveriu*. Sparrow Hawk. Rare. Two records in 1903. 

1I)> Coccyxui americanus. Vellow-billed Cuckoo. Uncommon. 
*16. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Black-billed Cuckoo. Rather com- 

, *17. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Common. 

■ '*i8. Dry^obilts villosus. Hairy Woodpecker. Not common. 
, '" 19. DtyobaWs pubesceiiB mcdlanus, Downy Woodpecker. Conan 

20. Sphyrapicus varius. Yellow-bellied Sapsuoker. Unoommoa. 
.found below lUOO (t. elevation, 
*21. Ccophlceus pileatus abiaticola. Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 
Rare. Two records in 1900. 
*'22. Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker. Rather 
*23. Anlrottomus vociferus. Whip-poor-will. Quite oi 
•24. Chordetle* virgiuiaoos. Nighthawk. Rather common. On 
August 2S, 190,^, at 11 a, m., I saw a flock of 100 or more between the 
two summits of Rattlesnake Mountains, circling about and slowly 
moving southward, very close to the ground. 

*25. Chatlura pelaglca. Chimney Swift. Very common, but notseen 
the last two or three weoka. 
ii 26. Trochllui colubri*. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Uncommon, 
- '*27. Tyrannui tyraonus. Kingbird. Abundant, 

*28. Mytarcbui crinltus. Crested Flycatcher. Rather common. 
•39. Sayornls pboebe, Phoebe. Very c 
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30. Notlallomis Erarealit. Olive-Bided Flycatcber. Rare migrant. 
One record, two at Camp Algonquin, Aug-ust 26, 190.1. 
*.S1. Contoptu virens. Wood Pewee. Abundant. 
*32. Empidooax minioius. Least Flycatcher. Quite (.■ommon. 
*83. Cyanodtta ctjstata. Blue Jay. Quite commoD. 
*.34. Cotvus americanus- American Crow. Common. 
*35, Dolichooyi oryzivoruE. Bobolink. Rather common summer res- 
ident. Quite comn.on in August, 
3(i Mololhrus aler. Cowbird. Rare ; recorded in 1900 only. 
*37.- Agelaius phmaiwus. Red-winged Blackbird. Rather common. 
*38. Icftrui galbula. Baltimore Oriole. Rather common. In 1903,, 
last Been August 13. 

. ii9. Quiscalus quiscula xneus. Bronzed Orackle. Locally ooininon. 
*40. Catpodaeos purpureus. Purple Finch. Rather common Bummor 
resident. Common in August. 
*41. Astragalinus [rlstls. American Goldfinch. Abundant. 
*42. Pooecetes gnmiana. Vesper Sparrow. Common. 
'^4^). Passerculus saadwicheasis savanna. Savanna Sparrow. Local ; 
common at Bennett's Creek. 
*44. Zonotrichta albicollis. White- throated Sparrov. 
found on the Squani Range (elevation 2000 ft.). Alsooi 
not 100 ft. above the lake, July .TO, 1903. 
*45. SpUelU Bocialis. Chipping Sparrow. Common. 
*4C. SpiwUa puiiUa. Field Sparrow, Abundant. 

•47. Junco hyemalis. Junoo. Common above 1000 ft. eleTation. Not 
found below 700 ft. 
*4S. Melotpiza cinerea melodia. Song Spai 
along the shores of the lake. 
-"49. MelospUa gcorgiana. Swamp Sparron 
lar at Hattleanake Cove, where a singiog bird n 
*50. Pipilo eiythtophthalniiw. Towhee. Con 
woods, but not in overgrown pastures. 
*bl. Zanulodia ludovlciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Uncommon 
summer resident. Common in August. 
•52. Cyanospiza cyanea. Indigo Bunting. Abundant, 
*o3. Piranga erylhromelas- Scarlet Tanager. Common. 
•54. Progne subis. Purple Martin. Uncommon. . 
*S5. Petrochelidoo lualfconi. Cliff Swallow. Unoommon. In 1903, 
last seen August 13. 
*56. Hirundo erythri^aster. Barn Swallow. Abuodant. 
*5T. Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree Swallow. Common the first three 
weeks of July. 

58. RIpaHa ripafia. Bank Swallow. Rather common. Not seen af- 
ter July 20. 

•59. Ampelis ccdrofum. Cedar Waxwing. Abundant. 
*60. Vireo oUvaceui.' Red-eyed Vireo. Abundant. One neat had 
two young birds about five days old, August 1, 1903< 
*61. Vireo gilvui. Warbling Vireo. Rare ; reoordod in 1900 only. 
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Vireo flavifrons. Yellow- throated ^'ireo. Kare. 

Vireo solilarius. Blue-headed or Solitary Vireo. Uuoomnion. 

Mniolilta varia. Rlafk and White Warbler. UneommoD. 

Helimiothopliila rubricapill*. NdahTille Warbler. Uncommon. 

CompsolhlypU imcricana utnex. Northern Paruia Warbler, 
1; Common lit Hoag Island, July 18, 13()3. 

Dendroica arativa. Yellow Warbler, Uncomnion. 

Dendfoica. cxrulcscens. Black -throated Blue Warbler. Rare. 

Dendroiea coronata. Myrtle Warbler. In July, one recorded at 
: eleTatinn. C:omraon at Iloag Island on July 18, 1903. In 1903, 
August 6. B very common migrant. 

Dendroica maculoEa. Magnolia Warbler. Uooommon migrant. 
seen, August 12, 19a3, 

Dendroica pcnsylvanica. Chestnut- sided Warbler. Quite oom- 



■: recorded ii 



1900' 



12. Dendcoica sKiata. Black-t«)ll Warbler. 

*T.i. E>endroica blackbumi*. BlaokburoiaQ Warbler. Rare aumiDer 
resident. In 1903, after August <>, a rather common migrant. 
•74. Dendroica virens- Black- throated Green Warbler. Quite oom- 

75. I>endfoic:a vigorsii. Pine Warbler. Common ia all red pine 
groves. 

•76. Seiarus aorocapillus. Osen-bird. Ciimmon. 

*77. Seiurus noveboracensis. Water-Thrush. Rare. In July, onn- 
record, one at Hoag Island, July 18, 1903. In 1903, the only migrant 
was seen at Gamp Algonquin, August 9. 

•78. Geothlyi^ tcichas bracfiidactyU. Northern Yellow -throat. Com- 

*79. Tilsonia canadensis. Canadian; Warbler. Rare migrant. On. 
record, one at Camp Algonquin, August 2,3, 19a^. 
■80, Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart, Abundant, 
*S1. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Catbird. Common. 
*82. Tasoatoma rufum. Brown Thrasher. Common. 
83. Troglodytes aedon. House Wren. Rather common. 
84 Certhia familiarte amereiana. Brown Creeper. Uncommon on the- 
Squam Hnoge. Not found below 1500 ft. 

85. Sitta caroUneosis. White-breasted Nuthatch. Rather common. 

86. Sitta canadensis. Red- breasted Nuthatch. Rather common sum- 
mer resident. In August, common migrant in the flocks of Warblers 

*87. Paros atricapiilus. Chickadee. Abundant, 

88. Regulus sitiapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet. Rather common 
above iriOO ft. elevation. Not found below 700 ft. 

89. Regalus calendali. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Rare. OnerBQO^d^ 
one on Bquam Range (elevationilSOO ft.), July 15, 1903. 

•90. Hylocichla tusceiMiu. Wilson's Thrush or Veery. Abundant,, 
but became unoonmon towards the end^of August. 
•91. Hylocichla guttata pallatii. Hermit Thrush. Common. 
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'"ft^. Merula migratorU.. Robin, Qu 
■on the bare top of Squam Range. 

•a^. Sialia sialis. Bluebird, Common. 

9i. Passer domcstlcus. English Sparrow, A few around some of tha 
farm bouses. 



THE LARKS OF GERMANY. 

\V. F. HENNINGER. 

Characteristic of the Larks is the bill, louger than that of the 
finches and buntings, longer and broader wings, and the earth- 
■colored plumage, commonly called "lark gray," Only three 
species are ordinarily found in Germany, the others being lit- 
tle more than mere stragglers. Largest of these is the Crested 
or Tufted Lark, easily recognized by its conspicuous crest, 
then the far-famed Skylark, well known to all, and the small- 
est, the Woodlark, distinguished from the others by its size 
and the white wing-bands or spots. 

A little home-body is the Tufted Lark, The dusty roadside, 
fence-posts, deserted wagons and ploughs, stone walls, and 
roofs are her home, where we can listen to her low, but not 
uninteresting song, or see her skipping through the air with 
lisping notes or running to and fto with raised hood, as she 
snatches up an insect or a grain. Having entered Germany 
but lately, she has become familiar in many a region. She 
loves the slopes of the mountains, the grain-fields, and is more 
common in sandy places than her cousins. There she makes 
her nest on the ground in the fields, meadows and gardens; 
four to six eggs it holds, white or cream-colored, with gray 
and brownish spots. Both parent,'^ brood and take care of the 
young in turn, looking for their food. Even winter's chills do 
not drive them away. They run ahead of us in the streets 
with Yellowhammers and Sparrows, or visit our back yards 
and barns to look for offal, dnngheaps, spilled grain and simi- 
lar tid-bits, being very tame and modest, easily contented at 
all times, liked by young and old for their confidence in man, 
till spring comes and the humble creature is forgotten for her 
more brilliantly singing relatives. 

In golden splendor the morning sun appears on the eastern 
horizon, still tinted with the rosy hue of early dawn, like mil- 
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lions of liquid diamonds tlie dew is sparkliug in the fragrant 
^ass of tlie meadows, and from tlie leafy arches overhead the 
morning concert of our friends is sounding forth in honor of 
their Maker's praise. Look ! From yonder field of grain, in 
ever- widening spirals, higher and higher rises a plain-colored 
bird, floating on the balmy breeze of the bright spring morn. 
The little throat is swelled with exuberant joy and the sweet- 
est warbling reaches our ear, now loud and clear, as the spiral 
nears us, now soft and distant as it turns the other way. 
jHow insignificant is the song of our Horned Lark in compari- 
.Bou with this music of the Skylark ! With delightful ecstasy 
we follow it with our eyes till it soars as a mere speck in the 
Mure sky. and now is lost to our sight. From every field and 
^eadow they seem to rise, in glorious blending their notes 
Chig out till some bold Sparrow Hawk sweeps past us and 
buries his cruel talous in Qie mwry songster's breast, slowly 
dragging it to some secluded spot ToT4un^. i'or a few mo- 
meuts all is quiet, but soon they rise again on all -ridts. The 
Skylark's lyric nature accompanies its movements wiih' the 
singing life of its soul. With its slow rising it creates the 
beautiful warbling trill, and in the invisible realms of the 
ether the flute-notes of its nature melt away in circling waves, 
whirling they descend eaethward again, till, like a dart of 
Cupid, it swoops into the surging sea of grain. There she 
seeks her food — humble fare — grain, insects and worm^. 
There she builds her excuse of a nest — a mere hollow, lined 
with rootlets. There she watches her four or five white, brown- 
speckled treasures, there she raises her broods in safety from 
the haunts of man, but not always of the reaper's scythe. 
But come again with me to the meadows, when the twilight 

, I falls and Ihe sun has gone to sleep. Softer now the lints of 
heaven,' hushed the voices of the joyous spring, murmuring 

."ipwly are the forests' trees, slowly homeward tnrneth man and 
beast. Far, far away the Lark's melodious voice is heard; 
but no! there she sits behind a clod in the furrow near by. 
More like that insolent ruffian, the Sparrow, she seems in her 
plain garb, and I understand your look of disappointment. 
But 'tis often so ; in plain garb is hidden many a jewel. And 

..as she runs over the clods and through ihe grain with heaving 
breast, graceful neck, alert and free, you wilt soon see. 'tis 
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not the Lord oE ruffians, but a star of heaven come down to 
earth. Now she slops ! Sweetly, tenderly falls the 
song upon thine ear. It speaks to thee of by-gone days, of 
love's first dream, of childhood's play, of monher's lender 
care, of the old home by the wayside, of the brook's clear 
flowing waters, of all that is dear and sweet to memory and 
heart. The German nation's "Gemuet" is in the song. A 
yearning and a longing for yonder world comes over the soul 
as the dream-like love notes call 'till the last sound 
vanishes in the solemn darkness of the night. And Shake- 
speare called the Lark "shrillgorg'd" ! Had the great poet 
no ear for music? Or is it because there is such a brutal 
shrillness in all British efforts of philanthropy and civili/aiion 
from the time of Richard Coeur de Lion down to thedays of 
Lord-butcher Kitchener in the Transvaal, that e'en the Lark 
to them was "slirillgcrg'd" ? For once, immorlal Briton; 
thou wert mistaken ! 'Tisnot a "shrillgorg'd" monster, biit 
nature's best, its own harmouious melody that reaches us in 
the Lark's divine lullaby and lets us feel the poet's truth: 



vsnly n 



ought." 



Did you ever wander homeward through the woods, when 
the, dark-winged angel of the night has kissed the fields and 
hamlets and breathed down to the roots of everything that 
lives? Come with me then, where the bushy beeches whis- 
per softly, where the gloomy firs stand out in silent awe, 
broken here and there by the ghost-like drooping branches of 
the birch, whose bark reflects the moonlight's silvery rays. 



where the blooming heath's carpet, in shining red and white,; 
sends out its delicious odor. Only the distant croaking of the 
frogs in the treacherous shimmer of the marsh, the howling 
"boohoo" of the Horned Owl, that robber-knight of the 
winged world, the spinning of the Goatsucker is heard, — all 
else is quiet in the moor and heath. The Robins sleep in safety, 
the Mavis and the Skylark have ceased their song, the 
Nightingale's bosquets and man's abode are tat a.'^^"^ , «^"3 
the elfs dance over the meadows' Sag, mV\\.\vi% ■^Q%i. Xo v^vci. 
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their merry throng, and erlking's will-'o-the wisp lures yOH 
into unknown depths. Hurriedly we pass along the barren 
fallow waste, close by the sombre forest. But lo ! Up from 
the sterile barren goes a song, clear, bright and cheery. Is it 
a new spirit form that wants to mock us ? Everywhere it 
seems to carry peace and comfort by its virile master-melody — 
a lovely greeting to the weary, wandering man ! High up 
into the air they soar, those earnest, flute-like notes. Forgot- 
ten are the hobgoblins of the night, sweet thoughts of rest 
and joy enter thy heart, trust to God is poured into thy soul i 
Yes, praised be thou, O woodlark, thou living voice of moun- 
tain-heath and solitude ! Though not crowned with the 
Nightingale's laurels, not made immortal by the poet's strain, 
to me thou art dearer in thy modesty. Not only in the daz- 
zling light of day thou cheerest us, the dwellers on the earth, 
but in the night, "which is no mortal's friend," thou br ing- 
est with thy heavenly flute a welcome to the lonely pilgrim ! 
'Tis a song simpler than the Skylark's, but still more 
pleasing to the ear, a true ring of the forest's rustling leaves. 
It is a slow verse of some ten to twelve deep flute-notes, fol- 
lowed in a few .seconds by a higher trill. Kach spiral of its 
flight brings out a new verse, clear, powerful and melodious, 
full of masculine strength and not so much of feminine senti- 
mentality as the Skylark's song. And even in the fall good 
singers let their voices be heard, though softer then and more 
subdued. Her flight is not so wide, more swerving than the 
Skylark's, and on the ground she is more modest in her 
agile movements than the latter. Twice a year she makes her 
pretty, well-bnilt home on the ground in the heath or by the 
elder-bushes, to hold her five white, gray-speckled eggs. 
Carefully running on the ground for quite a distance, she i 
brings the food to her loudly clamoring young. One of thc'l 
latest birds to leave us in the fall, she is one of spring's earliest I 
messengers, with her heavenly song, though snow may stiU'J 
cover the heath and forest, and we rejoice to have her with v 
again. 



THE MARSH WRENS' MIDNIGHT SONG. 



CHKESWBLI.. J. HUNT. 

The Pensaiiken Creek forms a part of the boundary line be- 
tween Burlington and Camden Counties, New Jersey. It 
twists and turns in a very irregular course, and at last finds 
its way into the Delaware River. 

As with all these tide-water creeks, the banks are high and 
wooded on one side, while on the other side, for the most 
part, lie low stretches of alder swamps, covered in the late 
autumn with a rank growth of wild rice, spatter-dock and 
pickerel -weed, with here and there a clump of rose-mallow or 
a gorgeous cardinal flower. 

It is here, among this almost impregnable growth, that 
countless numbers of Long-billed Marsh Wrens find a con- 
genial home, building their globular nests in the alder bushes 
just above the water, and when within the swamp one is never 
beyond hearing of their rippling soug. 

They seem to be fairly overflowing with music — a bubbling, 
gushing song that seems rather to have had its birth above 
some rushing mountain stream, than above these sluggish 
waters. Before one has stopped singing another takes up the 
strain, hence all day long these marshes are merry with music, 
nor does the coming of uight silence them. 

On the moonlight nights of July and August, these happy 
little songsters make merry the midnight hours with their 
cheery warble. 

They mount into the air, singing, and then dive back again 
among the sheltering reeds. The song is no doubt the same 
as that sung in the daylight, but the night gives to it a cer- 
tain charm. One must hear it, mingled with the quivering 
call of a Screech Owl and the "quauk, quauk" of Night 
Herons, to fully appreciate it. 

These concerts are not restricted to moonlight nights, I 
spent the night of August 8, 1903, in a boat among these 
swamps. It was cloudy, and now and then a light shower 
fell, but the Wrens were in song. Could they be otherwise? 
To the bird lover who has never witnessed this night per- 
formance, there awaits a very pleasant experience indeed. 
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A DOUBLE NEST OH RKD-EYED VIREO. 

LYNDS JONKS. 

The accompanying illustration represents a nest of the Red- 
eyed Vireo, taken more than a dozen years ago at my old 
home ill Iowa. As shown in the illnslralion, there were two 
eggs in one side and one in the other. When the nest was 
found ilie mother bird was sitting upon the two egg side, but 
there were evidences showing that she had also sat upon the 
one egg side. To all appearances the two nests are exactly 
alike, and each is practically complete, only a small amount 
of the material being common (o both nests. It could rarely 
happen that a main branch would have two twigs growing 
from it on upposite sides al almost the same level, and at prac- 
tically the same angle. It is hardly conceivable that two fe- 
males or two pairs of birds could have built these nests. At 
any rate, thi re was no evidence of it, for only one pair of birds 
was to be found in the vicinity. Neither is it likely that the 
male built one nesl while the female built the other. The evi- 
dence is strongly in favor of the same architect for both uests. 
It looks like a case of indecision between Iwo equally favora- 
ble nesting sites. We are not surprised at evidences of inde- 
cision in the Long-billed Marsh Wren— if that is indecision 
rather than a method of working off Miperfluous energy — but 
the Vireos have nil been ^.upposed to do such things. 



THI' CLOCK i'ACTORY. 



I^STIIK 



.\ir.MlLE. 



Our HuIl- party was e.i^er with expectancy, for it stood on 
the edge of a piue grove from which proceeded no small com- 
motion. It was eleven o'clock in the morning and the colony 
was iust retiring for the day. We were nearer now, and 
could see they were lilack-cnnvned Night Herons (^Nycticorax 
nyctuorax ttrsviits). Some parent birds sat silently at the 
top of the dead pines, while some were feeding the young. 
The larger trees containrd three and four nests. Three or 
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four eager heads were outstretclied from these nests, while 
some were making awkward attempts at walking on the naked 
pine branches. There were hundreds of uests in au area of 
about two acres. 

The young kept up a constant ticking, fast and slow, high 
and low, while an occasional squawk was he^^rd from one of 
the old birds. It was a typical clock factory, where the 
squawk played the part of the cuckoo clock, and the young 
ticked off the seconds. They seemed little disturbed by our 
party of six walking below them. It was little wonder that 
the flock had killed the beautiful pine grove, when the ground 
underneath was carpeted with twigs. The whitewashed un- 
dergrowth was developiug ruggedly in spile of the environ- 
ment. Pieces of pale blue shell, dead fish and one dead bird, 
half grown, were found below the nests. Barring all sensa- 
tions of the olfactory tract, it was a delightful experience. 



THE NEW YEAR BIRD CENSUS. 

This, our second annual bird census, shows an increase of 
near 50 per cent, in the number of reports sent in, and that in 
the face of more wintry weather and general difficulty in get- 
ting into the fields. The reports show that even under the 
most adverse conditions the birds are certain to be present in 
some numbers. 

Vicinity of Alma, Lincoln County, Maine, Time 9;25 to 11:55 a. m. 
Weather fiDe, no wind. Temperature li to 1%. 

Redpoll, one flock of ;i(>; Red-breasted Nutbatch, one flock o( about 8; 
Chickadee, 7; Golden -crowned Kinglet, 'i. 

Total, i species about 47 individuals. 

Hakoi.d E. Portbr, Oharlbb H. Boexsa, 

Briitol, Conn. Time 7;30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. Weather, cloudy at flrat,! 
olearing by 8:30 a. m., clear the rest of the da;. Six inches of anoWt'l 
powdered over by a light fall the^day before. 

Bob-white, G, and (resh tracks: Ruffed Grouse, 1: Red-tailed Hawk, J 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 16; Crow,,r 
205-I-; American Goldflnoh, 250+: Tree Sparrow, 102+; Junco, 15: Song,! 
Sparrow, 1; Winter Wren, 1; WhitB-breaatad Nuthatch, 9; ChickadeeJ 
14; Golden-orowned Kinglet, 3; Hermit Thrush, 1. 

Total, 16 Bpeoies, over G30 individuals. 

Elbert E. Smith., ^at-titt Brceb. 
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BostoD, Mass., including the Parkway from Ixm^wood through Jamaica 
Park and th« Arnold Arboretum: also the Arnold eetate and HbII'h 
pond, Brookline. Time SifiO a. m. lo 1:15 p. m. 

Bob-white, 15; Sparrow Hawk, I: Barred Owl, 1; Flicker, 15; Blue 
Jay, 13; Crow, 19; Canadian Pine Grosbeak, 1; Goldfinch, fi: White- 
throated Sparrow, 10: Tree Sparrow 111 Junco, 1; Song Sparrow 6; 
Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breaated Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 23: Goldeu- crowned Kinglet, H: Hermit Thrush, 1. 

Hoon Island and Squanlum, Mass. Time 2:10 to f):2ri p. m. 

Blaok-backed Gull, 2: Herring Gull, ISOO (estimated); Hed-legged 
Black Duck, 9: American Scaup Duck, 000 (BBtimatedi: Ameriean 
Golden-eye, iSO leatimatedj; Bulflo-head, &, Horned Lark, 10; Crow, 
137; jMeadowlark, i; American Goldfinch, 00 (approximate); Snow- 
flake, 22; Tree Sparrow, <> (one singing): Song Sparrow, 8; Chickadee, i. 

Total, 27 Bpeoies, 2059 individuals. 

FiiANCje G. WD Maurice C. Blakb. 

Cambrlf^, MaiEn through the Fresh Pond Marshes, orer Arlington 
Heights to WaTerlj; eight miles. Time 8:45 to 13:15. Clear, mod- 
ate N. W. wind. Temperature 24 to 35. Five inohea o( anow on the 
ground. 

Bob-white, 8; Red- shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; llowny 
Woodpecker, 5; Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 10; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 2; Canadian Pine Grosbeak, 2; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 
30; Song Sparrow, 6; Swamp Sparrow, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 5: White -breasted Nuthatch, 3: Chickadee, 15: GoJden- 
orowned Kintflet, 10. 

Total, 18 species, 108 individuals. Arthcie C. C^omhy. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Time 3 to ."j p. to. Place, a cemetery two miles from 
the city hall. Weather, clear, ground with a little snow in some places. 

Red-tailed Hawk, American Crow, 1: American Goldfinch, 2; Junco 
<eatiniBled) 40; White-throated Sparrow, ti; Song Sparrow, r>; Cardinal, 
1; Carolina Wren, 1: Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. 

Total. 10 species, (JO individuals. Lofis T. Parke. 

Cupola, CheEtrr County, Pa. iTime 11 a. m. lo 4:30 p. m. Weather, 
olear, ground scantily covered with snow here and there. Wind, N.W. to 
N.. brisk. Temperature 43 to 38. About 250 sores gone over thoroughly. 

Downy Woodpecker, 4; Northern Flicker, 1; American Crow, several 
hundred; Tree Sparrow, 35: Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 20; WTiito- 
breaated Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 30: Tufted Titmouse, 1; Coldeo- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1. 

Total, 12 species, 157 individuals (excluding Crowsj. 

Chksbwkll J. Hum, 

Central Pack, New York, January 1, 1B04. Tune 10:15 a. m, to 12:45 
p. m. and 3 to 4 p. m. Clear, wind slight. Temperature 38. 

Herring Gull, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpeokor, 2; Sta.^- 
ling, (about) 30; European Goldfinoli, 4', ^\ii\a-'Ctv.iQft.\«i. '3)'9myq-^ , 
(iboutj 30; Janoo, 1: Song Sparrow, 1-. C8ii4\n.e.\, 4:-, Bta^n. dtaava-^i^ 
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White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Jted-breaated Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 
(about) 10; Robin, 1. 
Total, 14 BpeoimenB, 92 individualB, 

Cliston G, Abbott and Maunskll S. Crobht. 

Leonia, NordhoH, Teanecfc and Englewood, N. J. Time i>:ir, a, m. to 
4;l.'i p. m. Weather, fine. Wiad. light weet. Ground anow-covered. 

Herring Gull, about 200 lia Hudeon RiTcr); Red tailed Hawk, 5; 
Snowy Owl, 1; AmeriuBD Crow, 13; White-throated Sparrow, 7: Tree 
Sparrow, 93; Jonoo, CT; Song Sparrow, 53; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Brown 
Creeper, 1; Wbite-breasied Nuthatoh, 1; Chickadee, 18; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 3. 

Total, 13 species, US individuals. Geobob E, IIix. 

Cadiz, O. Time 9:30 to 12-30 and 1:30 to 4:30. Clear until 1;:» p. m. 
Wind, N. W. to N. E. Temperature at starting, 24. at noon, 31. on re- 
turn, 27. Distance walked, by pedometer, registered 14 milea. Five 
inches of scow. 

Bob-white, iri; Ruffed Grouse, 1: Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Great Horued 
Ow], 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker. 15; Red-Lellied 
Woodpecker, 4; Northern Flicker, 1: Horned Lark and Prairie Homed 
Lark, 65; Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 34; Juneo, 22: Song Sparrow, 9; 
Cardinal, 16; Carolina Wren, 4: White-breaated Nutbatoh, 17; Chicka- 
dee, 2:^; Tutted Titmouse, 25. 

Total, 19 speoiea, 259 individuals. Harky B. McConnell. 

Jefferson, O. Time 8 to 11:30 a, 
25. Slight west wind or none; 

Ruffed Grouse, 1; Eed-tailed Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 2t Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 2; 
Eed-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Nortiiern Flicker, 1: Blue Jay, H: Tree 
Sparrow, 2; Juoco, 5: Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; 
Red-breaated Nuthatoh, 1: Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee. 1^; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1 . 

Total, 17 speoiea, 61 mdividuala. Robt. J. S'mm, 

McZena, O. Time 7:50 to 11:50 and 1 to 4:30. Partly cloudy, partly 
dear. Wind S. W., light In the wominB. N., brisk in the afternorai', 
I^mperature 14 to 32. DistanCB walked, about 8 miles. Alone in the 
morning, with Mr. Zeno Metcalf in the afternoon. 

Bob-white, 15: Ruffed Grouse, 2, Mourning Dove, 40; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, heard aeveral timesj 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woopeoker, 
4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Northern Flicker, 1; Prairie Homed 
Lark, 30; Blue Jay, 16; American Goldfinch, 27; Tree Sparr 
Junoo, 40; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 6; Brown Creeper, heard; Caro- 
lina Wren, heard singing; White-breaated Nuthatch, 20: Chickadee, 
heard; Tutted Titmouse. 13: Golden -crowned Kinglet, 1; Bluebird, 6. 

Total, 25 species, 300 individuals. C. L. Mbtcalp. 



. and 1 to 4:30 p. m. Temperature, 
ostly cloudy. Snow 8 inches, dritti 
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McConnelsville, O. Tima 8 to 12 b. i 
perature, 2G. Wind north. Two inchea of b 

Eed-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2: Downy Woodpecker, 12; 
Eed-bellied Woodpeekar, 8; Northern Flicker, 1; American Goldfinch, 1. 
Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 30; SoDg Sparrow, i: Cardinal, 45: Carolina 
Wren, 9; White. breasted Nuthatch, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 13, Chicka- 
dee, 12. 

Total 14 Bpecies, 151 iDdividuals. 

C. H. Morris ahh &. J. Abrick. 

Obeclta, O. Temperature 24 to 28, Cloudy. Wind north, Hght to 
brisk, Oberlin and immediate vicinity. 

Bob-white, 1: Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
5; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Northern Flicker, -"i: Blue Jay, 7; Meadow- 
latk, 6; American Goldfinch, 3; Tree Starrow, ri; Junco, 60; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 4; White-breasted Kuthatch, common; Tufted 
Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, common; Bronzed Grackle, probable 

Total, Iti species, over tiO individuals. FRA^t■la M. Root. 

Obeilia, O. Weather as above. Trip of 22 miles to Lake Erie, at 
Oak Foint, and west via VemntioD river and Chance Creek and the old 
quarry region. 

Herring Gull. 1: Bob. white. 14; Mourning Dove, 1; Sharp shioned 
Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Golden Eagle, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1; 
Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 2: Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 12; Red bellied Woodpecker, 4: Northern Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 
20; American Crow, 1; Goldfinch. 3 ; Vesper Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
61; Song Sparrow, 18; Junco, ;^!^; Cardinal, 20; Northern Shrike,' I; 
Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White- breasted Nuthatch, 21; 
Chickadee, 19; Tufted Titmouse, 18; Golden -crowned Kinglet, 2. 

Total, 28 species, 2B3 individuals. 

Lv«DB JoNKH, D. E. Nye,F. B. Wolfe. », 

Belle lale, Detroit River, Mich., January 1, 1904. Time 10 a. m. to2 
p. ro. Four inches of snow od ground, a fine, mild day for this time of 
the year. 

Cardinal, (male and femalei; Tufted Titmouse, 25; Chickadee, 50; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 10: Ked-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown 
Creeper, i: Blue Jay, 1. 

Total, 8 species, about 90 individuals. 

This same day Norman A. Wood saw a Cardinal at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Raymond £. Miller oaptured an American Dittera at Waterford, M'ch., 
and J, Claire Wood saw a Northern Shirke at Wyandotte, Wayne 
County, Mich. Alesasdbr W. Blains, Jr. 

Hhudale, III. Time B a, m. to 1 p. m. Cloudy; north wind. Tem- 
perature iri. Two inchea of snow, with drifts. A five-mile tramp 
through low prairie, east ot town, and woods skirting east and north 
aides. 
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Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 35: Blue Jaj. common; Ameri- 
cao Crow, common; Evening GrosbeaK, 20; Purple Finch, 15; Judco, 
50; Brown Creeper, 3; White- breasted Nuthatch, a; Ohickadee, 25j 
Golden-crowned KJDR-let, 4 ; Tree Sf)arrow. 100. 

Total, 19 species, over 2ri(l individuals. Esther A. Cramjmii-K. 

Rock Island, III, Time 8:r>0 a. ni. to 12:r>0 p. m. Mostly cleBr. Wind 
N.E .strong. Ground partly covered with bdow. Temperature 22 to 
24. A 12-mile tramp through woods and flelda, 

Bob-white, fresh tracks; Dowoy Woodpecker. 2; Redheaded Wood- 
pecker, 2; Prairie Homed Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 15; American Crow, i; 
Tree Sparrow, 30; Junco, 7; Brown Creeper, I; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch. 2; Chickadee, 14. 

Total, 11 species, 35 individuals. Bcrtis H. Wilson. 

Mi. Carmel, 111. Time 7:30 to 11 a. m. Distance traveled, about 
eeven miles. Cloudy, threatening rain: light west wind; ground bare. 
Temperature 40. 

Canada Goose, 18; Hawk i Coopers ? i 1 ; Red-taiUd Hawk, 1; Amer- 
ican Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairj Woodpecker, 5: Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Yellow-bellied Sapaucker, 2 : Red-headed Wootlpfcber, ]2. Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 7; Flicker. 8; Blue Jay, about 20; Crow, about 2.'i; 
Meadowlark, 16; Goldflnch, about 30; Tree Sparrow, about 50; 
Junco, about 100; Song Sparrow. 6; Cardinal, 15; Loggerhead 
Shrike, 1; Carolina Wren, 3; Bewick's Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1: 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breaated Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 
about 50; Chickadee, about 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Bluebird, 10. 

Total. 28 species, about 41E) individuale. Chas. F. Brennan. 

Tashingtofl, D. C, Dec. 30, 1903. Grouod just covered with a light 
fall of snow whit'h came during the preceding night. Sky clear. Sharp 
northwest wind blew during mest of the day, making it difficult to 
catch the low notes of birds, but also tending to keep thebirdabunched 
jn the eheltered spots. Temperature not known, but just warm enough 
In middle of d.iy to thaw the snow in the sunshine. Time spent in the 
fields, 9 a. m. to 11:30 a. m., along Piney Branch and Rock Creek, in 
in Ibe northwestern outskirts of the city: 12 m. to J:30 p, m., along the 
eastern branch of of Potomac, juet east of the city. 

SiJecies given in the order in which Brat observed, and numbers of 
each species seen, accurately counted except in the following cases, 
where accurate count was impossible and numbers only estiisated, 
namely : Junco, Crow, Turkey Vulture, White- throated Sparrow, Fish 
Grow, Trae Sparrow. 

Junco, 40; American Crow, 1300; Song Sparrow, 11. W hite- breasted 
Nutbatob. 5: Cardinal, 14; Tufted Titmouse, 11; Downy Woodpecker. 
S; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Chickadee, 6; Winter Wren, 2: Yellow-bellied 
Sapeucker, I; Turkey Vulture. 11; White- throated Sporrow, 18: Gold, 
flncb. 4 ; Carolina Wren, 4; Ked-breasted Nuthatch, 1: Hermit Thrush, 
1; Gedarbird, 16; Pish Crow, a few among other Crows; Goiden- 
erowoed Kinglet, 1; Meadowlark, 2: Tree Sparrow, 20; Brown Creeper, 
2; Duck, one of the larger wild ducks, but species not recognized; 
Sparrow Hawk, I. Tbos. H. Lbveriho. 
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A DISASTROUS TRIP. 

W. F. HENNINGER. 

For several years it had been the desire of the writer to 
visit the famous Port Clinton (Ottawa County, O. ) marshes to 
explore the bird world at the same place where Dr. Langdon 
had been so fortunate in 1880. The afternoon of June ist 
found me at Port Clinton, in a terrible rain and wind storm. 
Early the next morning found me out on the Portage River 
exploring the marshes for miles, then in the afternoon out on 
the Lake Erie waters. June 3rd, and 4th, on which day 
I was joined by Rev. W. Leon Dawson of Columbus, found me 
on Sandusky Bay. on the grounds of the Portage Gun Club and 
the Wynous Point Shooting Club. It was the same scene 
everywhere. The storm had carried the water higher inland 
than for the last eighteen years, and everything had been 
flooded, The only birds that had escaped destruction of their 
nests were the Red-winged Blackbird and the Long-billed 
Marsh Wren. All our searching was in vain. Not a Grebe, 
not a Least Bittern were seen, but few Coots and GaUinules 
heard. On Friday, Brother Dawson ascended the dizzy height 
of the water works tower at Sandusky, but as far as the eye 
could see, the waters spread over the Sandusky marshes. 
Under these condition it was a wonder that any birds had 
escaped, and our record of sixty-six species noted during our 
three days' stay will still compare favorably with Langdon's 
ninety, as seen in 1880. 

Of interest were only a troop of five Bonaparte Gulls and 
four Semi-palmated Sandpipers on June 3rd, several Black 
Terns and sixteen Turnstones, seen on June 4th on Sandusky 
Bay. The Turnstones were found on a newly planted corn- 
field, and it was a pretty sight to watch them turning over the 
clods and catching their prey. It was in the club house of 
the Wynous Point Shooting Club that we found the most in- 
teresting things, stored away in the collection of birds, and 
enabling Brother Dawson and myself to bring home at least 
a few noteworthy records from this disastrous trip. 

The first was a specimen (sex unknown) of Chen hyperbo- 

a nivalis, shot in the fall of 1886. 
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2. Trumpeter Swan 1877 and White-fronted Goose, shot 
in the fall of 1868. 

3. White-winged Scoter, shot in fall of 1881. 

4. Peregrine Falcon, shot in fall of l88a, by Colonel E. A. 
Scoville. 

5. A Hybrid, between Anas obscura and Anas boschas, 
killed in the faU of 1878, by Judge E. B. Sadler. 

6. A pure Albino Redhead, killed in fall of 1880. 
. .7. A partial Albino Coot, and 

, 8. A partial Albino Wilson h Snipe, both killed in the fall 
of 1881, by C. J. Clark. 

Tbe Coot has many white feathers on the head and neck, 
also smaller white feathers on various parts of the body. The 
Wilson's Snipe has the upper part of both wings almost en-- 
tirely white. 

9. A Snowy Owl, shot in fall of 18H1. 

All of the Ohio Ducks were represented in this collection,, 
among them the rare Gadwall in several specimens. 



AN IMPROVIDENT KINGBIRD. 

LYNDS JONES. 

One of the Oberlin public school teachers has given me a 
Kingbird's nest which a pupil of hers found and preserved. 
The nest is normallj" made of strings, rags, weeds, hair, twigs 
and rootlets. It was built in an apple tree in no usual man- 
ner, except that the birds failed to notice that they had built 
into one side of the nest a fertile apple bud. In the natural 
course of growth the apple had to have room, and soon began 
to disarrange the side of the uest When completely grown 
the apple was fully two inches in diameter, and since the in- 
side diameter of the nest is only a half-inch larger, there was' 
little left of the nest cavity. No doubt the young had left the 
nest before the apple had attained much size, but probably 
not before it began to encroach upon the space intended for 
the young birds. I have heard of growing apples in bottles 
and other fanciful receptacles, but never heard of the use of a 
bird's nest before. 
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THE MAY HORIZOX. 



So much interest was shown in the May Horizon last year, 
and such good results grew out of it, that we are ready to un- 
dertake it again the coming May. If possible, it would be 
the best plan to spend several whole days with the birds dur- 
ing May; but if that is not possible, then plan to spend some 
one whole day with them, in the definite expectation of 
making your list for that day reach the hundred mark. 
Woods, fields, marshes, and bodies of water should be inclu- 
ded in the field of operations if possible. It is always best to 
give the region as much study as possible the day previous to 
the day set for the supreme eflort. so that you may be able to 
find the less common species with the least expenditure of 
time. You cannot hope for a very large list nnless the study 
begins as soon as the morning light is strong enough to make 
large birds visible. I expect to get the owls during the morn- 
ing twilight, and the Whipporwill during the evening twi- 
light. If you must sleep, do it at high noon. You will need 
four lunches at least, and if you eat them while you watch for 
birds, you will be surprised at the number of new records that 
are made during the meal in the woods or beside the lake or 
pond. Lists sent to the editor not later than the 12th of May 
can be printed in the Bulletin. 

A DOOR-YARD LIST OK BIRDS. 

BY KOBERT L. BAIRD. 

Many local lists are monthly published in oiu" bird maga-' 
«ines. These are valuable and show the increased interest in 
^wni study. Many of these lists are from favored localities 
.and few are from such limited areas as one's own door-yard. 
It is with the purpose of showing some of the possibilities in 
this lime that I contribute the foltowing ttcoount from my 
notes and check-book for September and the first twenty days 
of October, 1902: 

At this time my home was with Dr. Chas. Hancock, of 
.Denmark, Lee County. Iowa Dr. Hantock's place is situa- 
ted at the southeast edge of town. With the exception of one 
house across the road, there is no other within a hundred and 
fifty yards. The lot is about a hundred and fifty yards long 
by sixty to seventy wide. About the house are six or seven 
evergreen trees. Norway Spruce. Cedar and Pine, several fruit 
trees and an Osage Orange tree. At the farther end of the 
. lot is a row of Locust trees. Part of the place was devoted to 
: a garden, but a large part was simply in grass. 

Within these limits I saw or heard forty different species of 
'Urds in the seven weeks of the fall above mentioned. Not 
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Door Yard List of Birds. 



the most favorable time of the year, by any means, for finding 
birds, yet I was surprised almost every day by some new vis- 
itor. I wish I might have kept a list for a whole year there. 
I would be willing to wager that in the course of twelve con- 
secutive months, ninety or one hundred different species of 
birds could be seen or heard in this yard or flying over it. 
The list which I have, I am sure could have been made much 
larger, but my school duties kept me away from eight o'clock 
in the morning to four in the afternoon. 

The best find of the period, for myself at least, was Bew- 
ick's Wren. lie came on one of the last days of the period, 
a cool, cloudy day. I had a good look at him, for he did not 
seem to notice my presence much He was investigating 
everything around, especially through the large wood pile. 

It was just a few rods down the road that I found three 
Leconte's Sparrows one week, but I found none right in the 

One wet, foggy morning, just before leaving for school, I 
happened to look out of the window to a cedar tree, a few 
feet from the house, it was fairly swarming with little birds 
and warblers. Among them were Kinglets, an Ovenbird, 
Black- throated Green Warblers, Yellow Warblers, a Myrtle 
Warbler, and two or three which I could not identify. 

One evening just before twilight, I could hardly believe my 
ears when, from a little clump of bushes, came an occasional 
"chewink" of a retiring Towhee. X investigated more closely 
and watched for some time a female Towhe from a distance of 
only six feet. 

Taking it all in all, I found the numbers of individuals in 
this region of southeastern Iowa far larger than here about 
Oberlin. My first of January all day horizon, published in 
the first Bulletin of 1903, was a good example of this fact. 
Espedally was this true of the Larks, Blue Jays, Warblers 
and Sparrows. 

Following is the complete list of birds found in the yard I 
have described : 

Mouroing Dove, few; Screech Owl, few; Hairy Wondpecker, few: 
Don ay Woodpecker, few: Red headed Woodpecker, tolerably common; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, few: Northern Flicker, tolernbly common; 
Chimney Swift, common; Nighthamk, few; Crested Flycatcber, few; 
Wood Pewce, few: Prairie UornedLark, S; Blue Jay, oommoo; Ameri- 
can Crow, (ew; Meftdowlark. tolerably common: Baltimore Oriole, few; 
Bronzpd Grackle, common; EngltBh Sparrow, common; Amerioan Gold- 
finch, tolerably common ; Wbitetbroated Sparrow, few: Field Sparrow, 
(ew; Slate-colored JuQCo,few; Towbee, 1; Bhro Swallow, few; Warb- 
linjf Viero. few: Yellow Warbler, few; Myrtle Yarbler, 1; Chestnut- 
aided Warbler. 1; Black tbronted Green Warbler, 2: Oven-bird, 1; Cat- ' 
bird, few; Brown Thrasber. tew ; Bewick's Wren, 1; House Wren, fewj 
Whitobressted Nuthatch, tew ; Chickadee, tolerably common; Golden- 
crowned KiDglet, few; Ruby crowned Kinglet, few; American Robin, 
few; Bluebird, common, migrating. 
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EDITORIAL. 
SpiiDg has begun wbeD the first birds arrive from the south, We 
tecogDize in the appearancp of the birds thu beK'''°'°g "t new ooadi- 
tioDH of both weather and laodicape. To the true orDithologiHt spriuK 
covers the tirne during which the birds era pasaiog north, summer the 
time ol neatiog atid moltiag, after the EDovemeot north has oeased aad 
before the breediDg birds bave oeaaed to remain ID hiding, autumn is 
the season of southward migration, and winter the remainder of the 
year. We are just dow entering upou spring, with its predictions of 
coming birds and comiog mild weather and have iitCle difficulty in 
apurriog ourselves to more effort in bird study. We do well when we 
pkuse to take stack of what we know and plan to accomplish the most 
ID this delightful study with the time at our disposal. There are two 
things which will be of great service in this study. The first is : Plan 
your atudy to suit your own conveniecce. The second: faithfully keep 
■ note-book record of what jou see and Icurc. By the record I mean 
what yon actually see and learn, not what you think about th» birds 
Uid hope to learn, You are after facta first, after the facts it will be 
time to draw conolnsions, 

Lt is the purpose of this Bulletin and of the Club wbich it represents 
to help those who need help in their study of birds, Theeditoris 
ftlways ready to acswer questions through these pages, if the question 
is of general interest and application, or privately, if that seems th& 
better course. QueatioDS which would naturally lead to cootroTersy 
cannot be giveu a place for the very obvious reason that oar knowledge 
of the birds would not be increased thereby. We are learners direct 
from Nature, 



Mr, Frnok S. Daggett is now in Chicago, and will probably remain 
there for a year. Any of our menib<Ta who may be in Ihe city would 
meet a vrelcome from him at-2*l-2 Rinlio Building. 

Mr. Clarence F. Stone of Brockport, N. Y., baa bad remarkable buc- 
oesa in quest ot the neata of the Cerulean, Oinadian, Black-throated 
Blue, and other rare warblers, and if he is blessed with the necessary 
leisure hours, we may hope for an illustrated article on the aubjeot. 

Mr. W. H. Brownson, who ia news editor of the Portland, Maine, 
Daily Adrertlsar, writes a very attraotite bird column once a week for 
that paper. In his long walks be aeea and writes of many interesting 



' Mr. Harry B. MeConnell, of Cadiz (Ohio) Republican, haa ocoasional^ 
interesting and iDst^ucti^e artiHes about the birds, giving special atten- 
tion to the reaaona why we should do all in our power to protect them. 

Mr. Walter F. Webb, now in the nuraery business, is juat as much of 
a bird enthusiavtio as ever. Ho ia planniog to build a fine house with 
plenty of room for cabinets Tor hia collections. He would be greatly 
pleased to mret any of our members who may find themselvea in Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Advance proof sheets of Gleanioga Prom Nature No. Ill, The Ilauots' 
of the Golden- winged Warbler, by J. Warren Jacobs, give promise of 
another treat of this interesting serieg. The makeup is similar to the 
Martin Colonv booklet. There will be three full page plates showing 
the haunts of the Golden-wing, three smaller plates with nests in natural 
position, ind two on one page showing series of eggs, with parents, 
natural size. There will also be a color chart, and notes on migration,. 
nest building, song, food, young, eggs, ftc, thirty pages ia all, Mr. 
Jacobs ia a careful observer and knows how to record what he sees. 
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Our experisace with House Finches (OarpodncuamexicBDUS frontalia) 
and Say Phoebea (Sayomis saya) niaj be of interest to your readere. 
Early in May a pair of the flnehes began building a neet of roots and 
mud in a is5 dry plate box placed under our Iroot porch for their ben- 
efit, A few days later another pair began work on thesame nest, which 
finally resulted in a pitched battle lasting for several hours, with brief 
-intermission a. One pair then left and the other continued work. In a 
day or two a Phoebe put in an appearance and began work on the same 
aest, apparently working in hanijony with the finchPB, for we never 
-caught them in any altercation, though unquestionably both families 
worked on the nest. In two r>r three days the finches left Then the 
Phoebes built a fine symmetrical nest of hair and wool over the finches' 
rough foundation. In due time four Phoebe eggs appeared, then after 
three or four days incubation the Phoebea abandoned the nest, having 
Apparently been kept from the eggs by visitors on the porch so long 
that the eg^ got chilled. Neat and ag-gs are now in the Museum of the 
University o( Colorado. Junius Henderson, 

HrjPK, Dickinson Co., Kas., January 25, 1904. 

I am glad to note some new birds in this locality in the last two years. 
All first noticed in 1902 and again in 19aT. The first was the Phoebe, 
three nests found in 1902 and twelve in iwn. Wood Thrush, three 
nests in 1902 and one in IQO.I, in park in town. Chimney Swift one pair 
nested in school house chimney in 1902 and three bird>> seen in spring 
of 1903, but did not nest as they oaly staid about a week and then left. 
The Phoebe was quite common last summer along the creeks, but only 
a few in liKI2. I am Burc they have not nested here before 1902, as I 
have been under the bridges where they nested every year siooe they 
W»rB built, and never saw them or their ttertt until 1902. The Chimney 
Swifts are also the first pair ever noted in town: pointed them out to 
old eastern people and they said, ''they were the first they ever had 
Been here but are quite common in eastern part of state " On January 
5, 190^, as I was driving in the country I saw a Brown Thrasher hopping 
Along n hedge fence, the first one of them I ever noticed in the winter 
here. O. H. Peasb. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A Revision of the American Great Horned Owls. By Harry C. Ober- 
holaer. From the Proceedings ot the United States National Museum, 
Vol. XXVII, pages 177-182. No. 1352. 

A Review of the Wrens of the Genus Troglodytes. By Harry C. 
Oberholaer. From the Proceeding of the U. S. National Museum. 
Vol, XXVII, pages 197-210. No. 1354. 

In these two papers Mr. Oberholaer has reviewed all American forms, 
not simply those which we call North American. We regard this broad- 
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ening of view whicb haa heea evidtnt receotl;, a distinct gain in classi- 
fication methods. It is certain to throw light upon man? problems of 
distribution and relationaliip hitherto odIj suspected. The use ot Asia 
ioetead of BiiIjo lot the ttie genus of the Great Homed Owls will cause 
temporary confusion, but ultimately make tor stabilitj, we truat. Sev- 
eoteen forms a1 the Great Horned Owl are recognized, six of wbiob are 
new species. That does not seem excesslTe from the whole of the 
Americas, but we trust that the naming of forma may rest permanently 
here. In treating the wrens of the genua Troglod/jte«, Mr. Oberholser 
has made a new genua in whicb to place that curious form, Tkry- 
orchUus firou'n f from Panama. Of the .37 forms of Trog tody fen recog- 
nized there are 14 independent upeoies showing no subspeciflc afllnities. 
The South American form 77uiifciili/n is split into U forms, while out 
North American form riedov, remaina triple. In the whole genua bnt 
three new aubapeciea are eloborated, none of which affect our fauna. 
We congratulate Mr. OL>erholser upon this work, and trust that the 
whole field ot American ornithology may be i^one over as carefully in 
the near future. L. J, 

Tkk Birds of Licking County, Ohio. By I. A, Field. Reprinted 
from The Bulletin Scientific Liaboratoriea of Deniaon University, Vol- 
XII, December, 1903. 

Mr. Field prefacea the annotated part of his catalogue with remarks 
upon the topography of the county and the general distribution ot the 
birds found there. The annotations consist of statements conoeming 
the times of appearance of the birds and the regions in which they may 
be found. Of the SOS species found in the county during the three 
years of his study, 27 are permanent residents, 79 summer residents, 9 
winter residents, SO transient visitants, and 8 accidental visitants. Of 
the accidental species the most interesting are the F.uropean Widgeon 
and Cinnamon Teal, both captured on Licking Eeaer voir. We welcome 
this additional faunal 1 st as a contribution to the literature ot distri- 
bution. L. J. 

Sou. Wbevils and BiiiDS, Address by Prof. H. P. Attwater, in- 
dustrial agent Southern Pacific, at the Second Annual Convention of 
the Teias Cotton Growsra' Association, Dallas, Texas, November Cth, 
1903. 

In this paper Prof. Attwater shows clearly that one of the greatest 
enemies of the Cotton Boll Weevil is the host of birds. He pleads for 
the protection and encouragement of the birds that they may go about 
their beneficent work ot destruction ot insect pests unhindered. It is not 
too much to expect that if the birds are allowed to increase as they would 
normally they will keep in check insect depredations, for they will eat 
such insects as are moat easily secured, other things being equal. L. J. 

3 MlQBATIOtJ OP THK LiFK OF THE NORTH- | 

By Charles 0. Adams. Reprinted from 
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Jourasl of Geographj, Vol. I, No. 7, September, 19(B, pagea 303-310, 
352-357. 

In this paper the author eDdeavore to trace the rediatripution of Life 
in that part of North America which was covered with glacial ice. The 
first migration was by the arctic types, which pushed up againat the 

1>arder of the retreating ice; eeoood by the subarctic life, following close 
upon the heels of the arctic, and the third the temperate, the last mi- 
gration, repreaented by the forms now found in Ohio, Indiana and Illin- 

•oja. Only the third clasa are typically American, The northward mi- 
grations were marked not by river courses so much aa by forest and 
plains regions. We welcome this paper as throwing light upon the poat- 

. glacial origin of our flora aod fnuna. L. J. 

SoOTHEiSTEHN U."ilT«D StaTKS AS A CeBTBB OF GbOGRATHICAL 

Distribution of Floka and Fauna. By Charles C. Adama. Re- 
printed from Biological Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 3, July, 1902. Pages 
116- IHl. 

The author here shows that so far as the eastern United States ifl 
ooncemed, the post-glacial life has been distributed from the southeast, 
except thA distinatly boreal forms, and still remains as a center of dis- 
persal. He recognizes, also, a southwestern center of dispersal in the 
Arid region of northern Meiico and the southwestern United St«tefl._IiJ 

Amateur Sportsman, Vol. XXX, Nos, 2, 3. 4. 

American Ornithology, Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Bitd-Lore, Vol. VI. Nos. I, 3. 

Boll Weevels and Birds. 

Cassinin, 1903. 

Condor, The, Vol, IV, No. 1. 

Journal ol Applied Microscopy, Vol. VI, No». 9, 10. 

Maine Sportsman, The, Vol. II, Nob. 125, 126. 

Nsturaliate Canadien, Le, Vol. XXX, Nos. 11, 12; Vol. XXXI, No. 1, 

Nature Notes, Vol. XV, No. 170. 
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cents each. The whole available new series for $4,50. 
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SOME BIRDS OF OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON. 

BY J. M. KECK. 

Olympia is a favorite winter resort for many species of 
birds. The earth is rarely frozen, and both fresh and salt 
water is open all winter. The lowest temperature last winter 
was 25 degrees. There was but little snow, and at no time 
was the ground everywhere covered. Wild fruits abound and 
rem'ain fresh until spring. In summer the birds are less 
abundant than in winter. The following list is the result of 
occasional observations from September i to May 5: 

1. AectMnophofttt occidentalb* Western Grebe. CommoD resident. 

2. Colymbus holbGclli. Holboell Grebe. Rare winter visitor. 

3. Colymbus auritus* Homed Grebe. Migrant, common in spring. 

4. Colymbus nigricoUls californkrus* Eared Grebe. Migrant. Seen 
in spring but not common. 

5 Podilymbcfs podiceps* Pied-billed Grebe. Abundant resident. 
Very tame. 

6. Gavia imber* Loon. Rare winter visitor. 

7. Gavia pacifica. Pacific Loon. Rather common in winter. 

8. Gavia lumme* Red-throated Loon. Common winter resident. 

9. Cerorhlnca monocerata. Rhinoceros Auklet. Rare winter visitor. 

10. Synthliborhamphtis antiquus* Ancient Murrlet, Very common 
winter resident. 

11. Cepphus coltsmba* Pigeon Guillemot. Resident, but not com- 
mon. 

12. Larus glaucescens. Glaucous-winged Gull. Abundant winter 
resident. 

13. Lartfs occidentalis* Western Gull. Common resident. 

U. Larus argcntatus. Herring: Gull. Abundant. Probably resident. 

15. Lartis delawarensis. Ring-billed Gull. Very common. Possibly 
resident. 

16. Larus brachyrhynchus. Short-billed Gull. Not common winter 
resident. 
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17. Lartss Philadelphia* Bonaparte Gull. Abundant in winter. Pos- 
sibly resident. 

18. Sterna paradisasa* Arotio Tern. Common summer resident. 

19. Phalacfocorax pencillattis* Brandt Cormorant. Common resident. 

20. Phalacrocorax pelagictis* Pelagic Cormorant. Rare winter visitor. 

21. Merganser americanus. American Merganser. Abundant in 
spring. 

22. Merganser serrator* Red-breasted Merganser. Common in winter, 

23. Lophodytes ctscuUattss* Hooded- Merganser. Rather common 
resident. 

24. Anas boechas* Mallard. Not common resident. 

25. Nettion carolinensis* Green-winged Teal. Seen in spring. Rare. 

26. Spatula dypeata* Shoveller. Rare resident. 

27. Aix iponsa* Wood Duck. Rare resident. 

28. Aythya americana* Redhead. Not common resident. 

29. Aythya vallisneria* Canvas- back. Abundant in winter and tamo . 

30. Aythya marila. Scaup Duck. Not very common. 

31. Aythya affinis. Lesser Scaup Duck. Abundant resident. 

32. Clangula clangula americana. American Grolden-eye. Abundant 
resident. 

33. Charitonetta albeola* Bufifle-head. Rather common resident. 

34. Harelda hyemalis* Old-squaw. Rare winter visitor. 

35. Histrionicus histrionictis* Harlequin Duck. A pair seen April 5. 

36. Oidemia deglandi. White-winged Scoter. Common winter resi- 
dent. 

37. Oidemia perspicillata. Surf Scoter. Common winter resident. 
Tame. 

38. Chen h/perborea« Lesser Snow Goose. Rare migrant. 

39. Anse4r albifrons gambeli. White-fronted Goose. Not common 
migrant. 

40. Branta canadensis oocidentalis. White-cheeked Groose. Common 
migrant. As I have not had the opportunity of closely examining this 
goose, and as the books give several varieties of Canada geese for this 
region, I am not absolutely certain of this species. The hunters do not 
distinguish the different varieties of Canada geese. They report them 
nesting to some extent in this locality, 

41. Botatsnis lentiginostts* American Bittern. Summer resident. 

42. Ardea herodias* Great Blue Heron. Resident. Rare in winter. 

43. Ardea virescens. Green Heron. Not common summer resident. 

44. Nycticorax nycticorax nasvius* Black-crowned Night Heron. 
Summer resident. 

45. Fulica americana* American Coot. Summer resident. 

46. Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. Summer resident. Returns 
in February. 

47. Ereunetes occidentalis Western Sandpiper. Migrant. 

48. Ntsmenitss longirostris. Long-billed Curlew. Probably summer 
resident. 

49. G>linus vlrginlantsi* Bob-white. Rare resident. Introduced. 
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50. Lophortyz calif ornlcos* California Partridge. Itare resident. 
Introdnoed. 

51. Booasa umbelltB togata* Oregon RuflfedJ Grouse. Common resi- 
dent. 

52. PhaslantB torqtsatto* Ring-necked Pheasant. Not common. In- 
troduced. 

53. G>ltsmba fasciata* Band- tailed Pigeon. Not common summer 
resident. 

54. Acdpher velox. Shari)-shinned Hawk. Not very common resi- 
dent. 

55. Aeciplter cooperii* Cooper Hawk. Rare resident. 

56. Buteo borealls calunss* Western Red-tail. Not common resident. 

57. Fako sparvcrius des#rtlcoIa« Desert Sparrow Hawk. Rare resi- 
dent. 

58. Pandion haliaetus cafolinensis. Am. Osprey. Summer residents 

59. Asio accipitrintss. Short-eared Owl. Common resident. 

GO. M^;ascops asio kennicottii. Kennicott Screech Owl. Common 
resident. 

61. Bubo virginianiis sattsratus* Dusky Horned Owl. Not common 
resident. 

62. Ceryle alcyoo* Belted Kingfisher. Resident. Rare in mid- 
winter. 

63. Dryobatcs villostss harrisii« Harris Woodpecker. Not common 
resident. 

64. Dryobates ptsbescens gairdnerii. Gairdner Woodpecker. Not com- 
mon resident. 

65. Ceophloetss pileattts abieticola. Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 
Rather common resident. 

66. Melanerpes torquatus. Lewis Woodpecker. Rare. Probably 
summer resident. 

67. Colaptes cafer saturatior* Northwestern Flicker. Common resi- 
dent. A variety of the Red-shafted type. 

68. Chordelles virginiantis henryi. Western Nighthawk. Summer 
resident. 

69. Selasphorus ruftts* Rufous Hummingbird. Abundant summer 
resident. 

70. Selasphortss alleni. Allen Hummingbird. Rare summer resident. 

71. Cyanocitta stelleri« Steller Jay. Resident. Very rare in winter. 

72. Perisoreus obsctsrus grbeits. Gray Jay. Rare jesident. 

73. Comis americanus. American Crow. Resident. Rare before 
Feb. 5. 

74. Corvtts catsrlnus. Northwest Crow. Abundant resident. 

75. Agelaius phoeniccus caurintis. Northwestern Red-wing. Common 
resident. Rare in mid-winter. 

76. Stumella magna neglecta. Western Meadowlark. Common resi- 
dent. 

77. Scolecophagus cyanocephalui. Brewer Blackbird. Abundant res- 
ident. Very tame. 
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78. Goccp^hratistes vctpcfthitis moatantis. Western EveniDg Grosbeak. 
AbundaDt migrant,' A flook of a dezen appeared Feb. 16» In a few 
days the flock inoreased to a hundred. About April 1 the flock de- 
creased to about twenty. A few are still here May 5. They are very 
tame. They feed mainly on maple seeds. 

79 GurpodactB parpufetis caltfomlcus. California Purple Finch. 
Abundant resident. 

80. Acanthb linarla. Redpoll. Bather common winter resident. 

81. AstragalintB tristh sallcamans. Willow Groldfinoh. Common resi- 
dent. Rare in mid-winter. 

82. Splnus pinus. Pine Siskin. Common resident. 

83. Passer domestictB. English Sparrow. Resident. Not so abun- 
dant as in eastern cities. 

84. AmmodramtB sandwichensis alaudinta. Western Savanna Spar- 
row. Summer resident. 

85. Zonotrichia leticophrys gambelli. Gambel Sparrow. Migrant. 
Possibly summer resident. 

86. Zamelodia leucophrys ntsttaOi. Nuttall Sparrow. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

. 87. Zonotrichia coronata. Grolden-crowned Sparrow. Migrant. 

88. Spizella soclalis adzonas* Western Chipping Sparrow. Common 
summer resident. 

89. Tunco hyemalis oergonus* Oregon Junco. Common winter resi- 
dent. 

90. Melospiza melodia morphna* Rusty Song Sparrow. Common 
resident. 

91. Passerella itiaca unalaschcensis* Townsend Sparrow. Winter resi- 
dent. 

92. Pipilo maculatus oregontts* Oregon Towhee. Common resident. 

93. Piranga Itidoviciana LouisiaDa Tanager. Rare summer resident. 

94. Prognc stsbis hesperia* Western Martin. Common summer resi- 
dent. 

95. Tachycineta thalassina lepida* Northern Violet-green Swallow. 
Common summer resident. 

96. Riparia riparia* Bank Swallow. Common summer resident. 

97. Ampelis cedrortsm. Cedar Waxwing. Rare resident. 

98. Helminthophila alata Itstescens. Lutescent Warbler. Summer 
resident. 

99. Dendroica arativa. Yellow Warbler. Not common summer resi- 
dent. 

100. Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler. Migrant. 

101. Dendroica atidtsboni. Audubon Warbler. Common resident. 

102. Dendroica nigrescens. Black-throated Gray Warbler. Rare 
summer resident. 

103. Geothlypis tolmiei. Macgillivray Warbler. Rare summer resi- 
dent. 

104. Salpinctes obsolettss. Rock Wren. Very rare resident. 
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Dfe. y hfyomanca bewlckil cahjptioinus. ^Nor^hwest ^dWibk wr^n. ^ik 

inteliuittMr'MldM. 

^W. eitocbMi liicflufli ^^ieiftcte. WeMem Winter Wren. Ck)Oft> 
mon resident* 

108. Qitothortss paliistris paludlcola. Tule ^i^ii. i&'reHuiS&^r rS^ 
iddh^t. 

*90b, iSlttaxiafiadeftiftu Vmt'viNMted Nttnnitira:. N6t'wXiittll(i HMMeiit. 

^. f'IfrA ^^fifdtltia^ VbccideMMi. Or«|^n OhicdOtdee. Oommon 
leeiciBm. 

111. Pialtt^arus minimus. Bnsh-Tit. Not oommon resid^t^ 

11^. Regdtss satrapa oUvacetis. Wefiteiii '((^foen-crolmra to[&l^l^. 
Abundant winter resident. 

lli. 9StSikiB 'dimkiA. lfttib^%dt^Mlfl «in^. "Pmtbfy ^rtly 
reuMMcft. 'CJdll&ttKltL ttckn IB^db. 15 to JA^^ \, 

IH. Hyfockhk tstftollta. Riisset-bapMid Thrush. Rare summer 
resident. 

1!L5. )A[ertfU migratoria proplnqtsa. Western KobtSa. KcSifdibt. veiy 
ra?^^1£itd-M^r. kVt»da^\; lifter M>. 7. 

116. Lcoreta nasvitis. Varied Thrush. M!%iMtft. iDfiltttil^db tHlm^ 
Msfioh. 

HT'. ISiadla'mfsrtffim dccltortaife. Western Blu^biid. Resist. Veiy 
rtOttiD mid- whiter %Dd not yery edtannon at ab^ time. 



K€^lis8s Vo the call for All Day studies of the bird? dur- 
ing May ffhow a gratifying interest in this intensive sVudy of 
ttte m^;ratie&s. It is not an easy task to spend an entire day, 
al^Mlitys M tla^ kelih ed^t, searching for birds, but no such ef- 
fect to^ tiiMfe'^arded. Otfi whb his Ifivtri ffitfch tii«b fb SR'e 
sMy 6* \U spring inigrktidns tiopeS only \d bfe Ablfe tii IJ^a 
more time during the next season. Constant study for three 
weeks or more, during which die birds are passing in the 
greatest numbters; might prove too wearing to even the most 
aMtat ittrdeiit, but there are those of us who must learn by 

Reports received rati|^e trom May 5 to Mk^ $3, ihd reprle- 
aesit territory from New York City on the east to Rock Island, 
lU;^ aa the west^ and latitude from Oberlin to Columbus, 
Oillb. Thifc irepol'ts aeem to prove that the height of the ml- 
graticteS fSf the r^ion covered was betwebn Miy 8 dfid 1 6, 4 
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period of ten days. The Ohio and Illinois reports clearly in- 
dicate an exceptional abundance of birds, both in individuals 
and in species, for practically the whole period. At Oberlin 
the 2ist was marked by a general departure of warblers and 
sparrows. But a discussion of the Northern Ohio migrations 
may be found elsewhere. 

In the accompanying table, **A** indicates that the spe-^ 
cies was abundant, **C" that it was common, **T C" tolera- 
bly common, *^^T*' few in numbers. '*X" indicates that the 
species was recorded but the individuals not counted, and the 
numbers give the numbers of individuals seen when a count 
was made. 

Explanations of Hthe work done in the several places rep- 
resented are given here together, so that the tabular arrange- 
ment may 'not be interfered with, and so that the reader may 
see at a glance the distribution so far as the reports give it. 
The Ohio reports are given precedence because they contain 
the largest number of species, 

Oberlin, Ohio, May 9* Temperature 70 at 3 a. m,, 54 at 9 a. m. 
Partly cloudy, cloudiog^ rapidly to a cold westerly rainstorm at 6 :30 a. 
m., the rain ceasing in an hour, and afterward a gradual lightening of 
the clouds, with a brief show of the sun at 5 p. m. Wind westerly, 
heavy to strong. Time, 3 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. Oak Point and vicinity 
UBtil 3:30p. m., then a wheel ride twelve miles to Oberlin and two- 
hours^ work iu the wdods'and fields northwest of Oberlin. 

Lynds Jones. 

Tiffin, Ohio, May 10. Temperature (at Oberlin) 45 to 62. Wind 
west-south west, brisk. Showers 9:30 to 10 a. m., 1:30 to 2:30, 3:10 ta 
4 :20 p. m, 4:30 to 10 :15 a, m., fields, meadows and two woods one and 
one-half miles southeast of Tiffin; 11:15 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., due north 
of Tiffin alopg the 3ig Four tracks and a deserted reservoir, three 
miles; west one mile, 2:30 to 3:10 p. m.; north one mile and back along, 
the SandusKy River, 4:30 to 5:20 p. m.; drive home across country, 
reaching home at 7:20 p. m. 

Rev. W. F. Henningbr and Carl Hbilmann. 

^ Cadiz, Ohio, May 8. Temperature' 60 to 70. Cloudy, with occa- 
sional light showers. Wind strong in the afternoon. 'Beginning at 4 
a. m., time in field 11 hours. Walked fifteen miles, rode wheel fifteen 
miles. In woods and orchards around Cadiz. 

Harry B. McConnell. 
Colninbns; Ohio, May 23. Temperature between 65 and 80. Clear 
and still in the forenoon, cloudy with light southwest wind afternoon. 
3:00 a. m. to 9:30 p. m. Locality west of ColumbuSt and on the Ohio 
State University campus. Z. P. Mbtcalf. 
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Morton Park, Illinois, May 8. Day warm and cloudy with slight 
showers. Wind southerly. 5 a. m. to 1 p. m. Orpheus M. Schantz 

Bock Island, Illinois, May 14. Moroiug overcoat, cold, warming 
about noon. No wind. 5 a. m. to 7 p. m. About twelve miles south 
of Rock Is]and, III., including a drive to Milan. A cultivated region, 
with woods, thickets, fields and streams. Burtis H. Wilson. 

A TWO-DAY CENSUS. 

Northern New Jersey* 6:15 p. m. May 6th to 4:55 p. m. May 8th. 

May 6th. Station to house by wagon; 6^ miles; 1^ hours; 6:15 to 
7:45. Weather mostly cloudy. 10 species, all seen later. 

May 7th. Weather cloudy. 12 species heard from room before 
leaving it, all seen later. 

5.05 a.m. to 8:05 a. m. Weather partly cloudy; 60 degrees at re- 
turn. Partly in woods, partly along road past fields and a few houses. 
41 species, including Yellow -throated Vireo and Chestnut sided and 
Black-throated Green Warblers, not seer later 

8:55 a. m. to 6:40 p. m. Weather partly cloudy. I walked i;ip a 
creek till it dwindled to a brook, came back by road, and spenjt some 
time in higher woods. The hunt included low and high woods, fields, 
a creek, and a village. 54 species (59 for the day). 

May 8th. 4 :50 a. m. to 9:00 a. m. Weather, first half, foggy; 
second half, mostly fine. Entirely a road hunt: through fields and 
past farmhouses, a village, and an occasional small wood. . 39 species, 
including Sparrow Fawk (1), Orchard Oriole (2), Scarlet Tanager (2), 
Red-eyed Vireo (4), House Wren (1), and White-breasted Nuthatch (4) 
not mentioned before. 

* - * 

9:50 a. m. to 1:30 p. m. Weather fine; 72 degrees at start, 77 de- 
grees at return. Like the long hunt of preceding day, but not so 
extended. 38 species, none seen this hunt only, except Haiiy Wood- 
pecker (2.) ..J 

50 minutes spent near house, beginning at 2:30 p. m. yielded six 
species. 35 of these ipinutes were in woods, where we saw only several 
Swifts, i ' 

House to station, mostly by wagon; 4 miles; 3:35 to 4:35. 22 spe- 
cies, including Heron, species unknown (1), Mourning Dove, Bob-white 
(1 pair), and Bank Swallow not seen before, making me 68 species for 
the two days. 

I was alone until Saturday night, (the 7th), when Mr. (J. E. Hix 
joined me, and we were together from then on. He had hunied that 
afternoon, seeing Marsh Hawk and Cliff Swallow, the only ones seen. 

The most striking thing about these hunts is the scarcity of mi- 
grants. The Warbler swarms which should have been met with every 
little way in the woods were almost entirely absent on Saturday and 
wholly so on Sunday. Charles H. Rogers. 

West Chester Connty, N. Y., May 5* Temperature 75. Clear. 
5 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. Frederick C. Hubel. 

Cnpola, Chester Connty, Penn., May 8. Weather clear and warm. 
Peach and cherry, trees in full bloom, apple buds just bursting. 5 a. 
m. till dark. A 200 acre farm, with a creek and woods, carefully 
worked. Chreswkll J. Hunt. 
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OBERUN ALL DAY WITH THE BIRDS. 1904. 

Two somewhat different styles of *'A11 Day" work were 
attempted during the past remarkable May migrations. The 
one followed the general lines of previous work, for the pur- 
pose of determining what one man, or two working as one, 
<:ould do in a single day in recording the birds of this region; 
the other attempted to cover practically all the different re- 
gions and sorts of topography and physical features by work- 
ing in companies of two persons each, the combined lists so 
made determining the day's record. This work may be called 
the "Company All Day" record. It is clear that such coop- 
erative work would result in a much larger list, given the 
same conditions, than individual work, provided the individ- 
ual be unable to cover the same territory in a day. Two ele- 
ments enter into individual work of this sort which seriously 
hinder the searching of certain haunts of some birds; these 
are the time available in a single day, and physical endurance. 
If one could be certain what species were to be found in cer- 
tain regions it would be possible to clean such region up and 
pass on to the next, but since this is almost never true, he 
must determine how much time it will be profitable to spend 
here and there and yonder, seeking to make each stop count 
for the most. There must be no actual stop in the lookout 
for species, for at ho time and in no place out of doors is there 
no possibility of making some new record for the day. One 
must be on the keen edge constantly. 

It has already been hinted that the present May migra- 
tions have been remarkable in many ways, in northern Ohio, 
if not elsewhere. Elsewhere will be found an article which 
attempts to give some conception of the conditions prevailing 
in Lorain County during April and May. 

For the sake of continuity the "Company All Day" on 
May 7 is given first. The accompanying table groups the 
participants, giving to each group credit for the records made. 
In the same table will be found the writer's personal record, 
two days later, and two records by Mr. Dawson and the 
writer, at later dates, when foliage and the progress of the 
migrations proved unfavorable for more than ordinary lists. 
The total of 131 species for the "Company All Day," and of 
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128 for the writer's personal record fully attest the crowdtcf 
character of this period of the iiiigralions. It will be notict d 
that no less than 18 species were recorded later which should 
have been recorded by the company, and that seven other 
..&peok^ were^crtfifniy-rntheTeg-ion covered but were not setn 
on that day. Some of these would almost certainly have been 
found had the writer's ' original plan been carried out, but 
Circumstances made that impossible. 

The first group, consisting of Mr. R. L. Baird and Mr. S. 
D. Morrill, spent Friday night at Oak Point, in order to be 
ready for work at earliest dawn. Their work included a care- 
ful survey of the lake and its shore line in the immediate 
vicinity of Oak Point, the marshes at the mouth of Beaver 
Creek in the regions of slack water, and the woods and fields 
wMthin a radius of a mile or less wath the Oak Point grounds 
as a center. Mr. Baird visited Chance Creek during the 
evening, but without success. 

Messrs. D. K. Nye and H. H. Skinner coInpo^ed the sec- 
ond group. Mr. Nye spent thtr early morning in the gorges 
of Black River at Elyria, while Mr. Skinner spent the early 
morning hours in the Black Swamp woods, three miles north- 
east of Oberlin, later meeting Mr. Nye in hlyria. After 
spending some time with the warblers in the woods in that 
vicinity, they took trolley to Lorain, and finally to Oak Point, 
supplementing the work there of the first party, returning 
home, with Mr. Morrill, by trolley. 

The third group, Mr. Harold Vincent and the writer, 
spent the early morning in the old South Woods, a mile south 
of Oberlin, and since neither could continue the work after 
noon, they practically exhausted the possibilities of that 
woods before leaving it at ten o'clock, visiting an orchard in 
the outskirts ot town, the waier-works reservoir. Arboretum 
and cemetery, finally returning with a list of exactly 90 spe- 
cies for the morning. During the afternoon two more species 
w' re accidentally added. The original plan of this third 
gnjup contemplated a visit, during the afternoon, to a region 
where Broad-winged Hawks, Ruffed Grouse, Barred Owls 
and Carolina Wrens were nesting, none of which were seen 
during the day. 
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The accompany itjg^ table clearly indicates that the Oak 
Point region is by tar the richest single region of the vicinity. 
This is more clearly proven when it is known that of the 
■writer's personal list of 128 species 120 were recorded at Oak 
Point. Here are combined lake shore, mar.sh, miiddy flats, 
wet woods, open woods, heavy woods, brushy tangles, rolling 
fields and flat wet fields. Farm houses and extensive orchards 
entice some birds which usually remain several miles inland. 

The day was more nearly ideal than any succeeding day 
when work of this sort was attempted. The temperature 
Tanged from 57 degrees at 3 o'clock in. the morning to 80 de- 
grees during the middle of the day. The air was decidedly 
chilly during the early morning hours, but the sky was clear 

* ■ 

until near noon, when threatening clouds appeared, later 
l>reaking away to fair. The wind was s. e , light to brisk, 
•d5nng away in the evening 

Species marked A were abundant, C, common, T. C. 
tolerably common, F, few in numbers Figures indicate the 
number seen. 

May 9th was a very different day. Three o'clock in the 
morning found the writer at Oak Point, a half hour too early 
for the first bird, which proved to be the only Screech Owl of 
the day. When the Whip-poor-wills, began, a few minutes 
later, the Nighihawks, Cardinals, Catbirds and Field Spar- 
rows were aroused for their first sleepy songs. Within half 
an hour most birds were singing or calling. At 1:30 a. m. 
the sky was half cloudy, wiih a brisk southwest wind to help 
push the wheel over the dozen miles of road. At 6:30 the 
wind had shifted to west by S(;uth and increased to heavy, 
driving dark clouds before it, accompanied by a dash of fine 
rain and a perceptible drop in the temperature. By 10 o clock 
the temperature had dropped from 70 degrees at the starting 
to 54 degrees, the heavy wind and dark sky continuing, but 
without rain At the approach of the storm all birds dropn^^ 
from the tree -tops or higher branches to the grounu, or neai 
it, and remained low down during the day. They lost their 
timidity, most warblers permitting an approach within ten 
feet of less. It was during the last of the fine rain that a fine 
male of Kirtland Warbler stopped near me and remained 
within twenty feet, often within eight, for at least ten miu- 
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utes, but he refused to sing. Later the rare Prairie and about 
noon the still rarer Hooded, were found in the low foliage. 
In a swampy woods half a mile south of Oak Point, the first 
Prothonotary Warbler for Lorain County was feeding and 
singing, permitting a close approach and excellent study. 
This would have amply atoned for the cold and wet of the 
day, but|a little later a Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, which has 
eluded me for a dozen years, darted into view from a fringing 
thicket of the woods. Many other birds which do not ordi- 
narily seek the shelter of the woods were found in the lea of 
the thickets, where the wind did not reach them. The abun- 
dance of all thrushes except the Hermit, exceeded anything 
which the county has seen during my stay in it. The weather 
seemed impossible, but since the birds were here the record 
depended only upon field work under adverse conditions. 

The evening of May 13th did not give promise of any- 
thing worthy during the following morning, but a determina- 
tion borrk of necessity found expression in a trolley ride to 
Oak Point during that evening, and a search for the soft side 
of a reasonably clean plank, in a cold, bleak drizzle. The 
plank proved to be a convenient broken-down bedstead, witi 
dilapidated springs — and mattress, under cover! Being too 
case-hardened to fear microbes, we slept peacefully until early 
morning twilight. Clearly, the weather had gone mad, but 
during its few lucid intervals the birds sang and sported about 
in spite of rain and cold. The day began at 45 degrees and 
did not reach 60 during even the noon hour. Rain fell rather 
more than half the day. The walk overland to Oberlin added 
but five species to the day's list, thus equalling the largest 
list previous to this year — 113 species. 

Not satisfied with the previous record, Monday, May i6> 
found us again in the field, reversing the course of study by 
beginning, as in previous years, at the old South Woods at 
three in the morning. Leaving this usually favored place 
shortly after 7 o'clock, and home an hour later, we wheeled 
leisurely to Oak Point, making many stops by the way. The 
list had reached 94 when the wheels were cached at 11 130, a 
mile south of the lake. Here the physical strain of two days 
before began to affect our ability to do effective work. The 
keen edge had worn off. Shortly after dinner Dawson was 
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obliged to move homeward. Rather hasty work in the two 
swamps which had not yet been touched, a brief visit to the 
lake shore, and a hurried search through a half mile of woods, 
closed the day at 5:30. Dawson had recorded Cooper Hawk 
on the way home, making the combined list reach 114^ The 
morning opened with a light frost in low places, but clear 
until late in the afternoon. The temperature reached 60 de- 
grees" during the day, with a brisk westerly wind dropping 
completely down before night. The foliage seriously inter- 
fered with rapid identification, but was little more troublesome 
than on the 14th.. Up to the i ith neither blossoms nor leaves 
were far enough advanced to give trouble. 

The work of the 1 6th closed a series of Record breaking 
all day studies. While it was serious work, sapping the vital- 
ity, it yet gave full value in return in showing the exceptional 
character of the season of migration. Three times within ten 
days the previous best record was broken, and the fourth day 
equalled. A new high-water mark was made, which nothing 
but another exceptional season can hope to equal, while a new 
record for co-operative work has been established as the be- 
ginning of a long series of such studies, we may well hope. 
A series of such co-operative studies in any given region can 
hardly fail to throw light upon some of the vexing questions 
of local migration, and furnish material for the broader study 
when made in connection with similar studies in contiguous 
regions. 
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AN '^ALL DAY" BIRD STUDY. 

BY BURTIS H. WILSON. 

I left the house on the morning of the 15th, at 5 a. m.^ 
returning for breakfast at 6, and then returning to the fields to 
remain until 12 o'clock. The night had been very cold and a 
heavy dew had fallen, making the air so chilly that it was 
nearly noon before my overcoat could be discarded. It was 
an ideal day for bird observation, as there was no wind, and 
the cold of the morning hours made the birds sluggish, so that 
it was nearly noon before the Warblers began to seek the 
higher tree-tops. I noticed, however, that the cold did not 
prevent the Warblers from singing almost incessantly, even 
as early as I started out. During the day eggs were found in 
the nests of Crows, Blue Jays, Mourning Doves and Brown 
Thrashers, also a Robin's nest with one egg and ^two newly 
hatched young. 

On account of the extremely backward spring, not only 
the migrations, but the nest- building, is at least two weeks 
later than usual with our early arrivals. After losing about 
forty-five minutes at the dinner table, I again sought the 
fields, spending the time until 5:15, when we sat down to sup- 
per. At 5:45 Mr. Montgomery's son and I started to drive 
back to town. We reached Milan, on the Rock River, at 7 
o'clock, where I entered an electric car and ended my day's 
observations. • Now comes what is to me the interesting part 
of my story. 

During the day I did not see Red-winged Blackbirds^ 
House Wrens, Yellow Warblers, Meadowlarks, Bank Swal- 
lows, or Wood Thrushes, until on returning to town we ap- 
proached within three miles of Rock River, when one by one 
these birds were seen. This is also true of these birds on my 
way to the farm on the previous day, and ako of several trips 
made in former seasons over the same ground, the only excep- 
tion being the House Wren, which usually nests around the 
farm buildings, but has been seen there only a few times so 
far this year. Only one Purple Martin was seen during the 
day, but if we had reached Milan a little earlier more would,, 
without doubt, have been seen, as they nest in the village. 
But if I had been early enough to see the Martins, I would 
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have missed the three Great Blue Herons which flew east, 
high over our heads, when we were &till about a mile and a 
half from the river. Another peculiar fact is that I saw no 
Grasshopper Sparrows or Vesper Sparrows during the day. 
However, the latter bird does not seem to be as abundant 
this year as usual. I noted only one Cliff Swallow, but as 
they seldom go far from the bam where they nest, and their 
colonies are not very common, it is not to be wondered at. 
The most abundant migratory birds seen during the day were 
the Warblers ( mostly Chestnut-sided, Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Redstarts;, and the Gray-cheeked and Olive-backed 
Thrushes, the Thrushes being very abundant. 



THE ^ONG OF THE DICKClSbELL. Spiza americafia^ 

BY P. M. SILI<OWAY 

Whiling away a recent afternoon over some old piles of 
ornithologfical literature, I found an interesting article entitled 
**Dickcissell in His Illinois Haunts.** One paragraph partic- 
ularly attracted my attention: "The song of this interesting 
bird invariably begins with three notes, very much resembling 
the syllables Dick/ Dick! Dick! These are followed by an 
indescribable warble with the notes running rapidly together." 
In his excellent characterization of the song, the writer per- 
haps unconsciously made use of a terra which effectually limits 
Dickcissell to only one song, the one beginning with the three 
notes mentioned. Now it happened that during my last sum- 
mer in Illinois, 1898, I made some special observations re- 
garding the musical ability of Dickcissell, and it may not be 
amiss 10 record a part of the notes then entered in my journal. 
I trust that my friend Mr. Hess will not take this contribu- 
tion as a criticism of his excellent article in thai old Oologist, 
but merely as a further addition to our fund of recorded 
observations. 

During July, 1898, my home at Virden, Illinois, was near 
a forty-acre pasture, which was cut into two nearly equal 
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parts by a railroad. A walk of one hundred yards along the 
railroad would take me to the pasture, which was tenanted by 
many families of Dickcissell. The volubility of this songster 
is well known. Sitting on the porch of my honit, 1 could 
hear long after sundown the ringing phrases of Diekcissell, 
watted to my ears on the clear summer air. It was my cus- 
tom to walk over to the pasture about four o'clock every 
afternoon, and follow the tall, tree-like hedge which enclosed 
the pasture. During these walks I noted down many songs 
of Dickcissell, with a view to make a complete summary at 
the proper time. Circumstances, however, called me from 
Illinois before I accumulated sufficient data, but such as I 
have Lo offer may prove of interest. The words suggested by 
the songs are not vital to the descriptions, but are given as 
the neurest rendering into English occurring to my mind 
when the notes were made. 

On July 13 1 first fixed one particular Dickcissell as a 
part of a certain detail of the meadow. He soon became a 
landmark in my walks. His first song was like this: Dick^ 
dick, ciss ciss sell, and this rendition proved to be his favorite 
production. Frequently I could hear in it: Quick, quick, sell 
sell sell, both songs being strongly emphasized at the last syl- 
lable Only rarely would this songster offer: Dick, dick, dick, 
sell sell sell. 

In another angle of the pasture I was sure to hear a per- 
former who was seemin^ly addicted to bad habits, for as I 
drew near his station, he would generally take a stand on a 
tall weed and shrill out lustily: Quick, quick, gi' mc a cheiv. 
Frequently he would become so importunate as to repeat his 
plea: Quick , quick , gi' me a chcu\ gi' mc a clic7k\ The charac- 
teristic production of this songster began with only two notes, 
but sometimes he would vary the performance by uttering 
three dick or quick notes at the beginning. Once I was in an- 
other frame of mind, perhaps, though I am free to say that I 
do not cheic, for I heard this songster utter, Dick, dick, minia- 
ture, twelve times in a minute, shortly after he had shouted 
Gi'nie a cheic. 

In the same portion of the pasture where I met the first 
Dickcissell, another nearby performer would regularly chant: 
Dick, dick, quce quee quee, ciss ciss sell. After a generous 
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measure of this song, he would change it to: Dicky dick, dick, 
ciss ciss sell. One tenant of the pasture offered a most original 
production as his characteristic song, which seemed to run 
like this: Quick, quick, looky here, skeezics. After trifling 
with me in the foregoing manner several times, the last song- 
ster would boldly omit the introductory notes, and call out: 
Looky here, skeezics, see see see. It is interesting to note that 
this songster had four or five songs easily distinguishable. 
One of his common offerings was like this: Dick, dick, queer- 
ily; again he would say: Quick, queerily, quee vee. 

On July 20 I have the following production of another 
performer: Dick, dick, dick, queerily, chew chew chew. This 
song was frequently varied by changing the number of the 
dick notes, as sometimes only two were given, and occasionally 
four dicks formed the beginning measures. 

On July 21 I found a performer who gave the following 
variation of the characteristic song: Dick, dick, dick, ciss sell. 
Sometimes he would utter only two dicks, and frequently, by 
way of surprise, he would call: Dick, dick, dick, dick, omitting 
the customary phrase in closing. 

July 23 brought a new rendition of my July 20th song- 
ster's production. This is what I heard: Dick, dick, dick , 
what d'ye see see sell. This peculiar song was varied by 
changing the number of introductory notes to only two, and 
sometimes by giving four. Another different song heard on 
that day went like this;' Quee, quee, quee, quee, — Dick ciss sell, 
uttered sometimes with only two dicks and three quees, like 
this: Quee, quee, quee, — Dick, dick, ciss sell. 

July 26 furnished the following records: Dick, dick, — sell 
sell sell, see, which was varied to: Dick, sell sell see. The lat- 
ter, offering only one dick, is the most unusual performance 
of Dickcissell. The same songster furnished this record: 
Dick, dick, sell sell sell, quee quee quee; and also this: Dick, sell 
sell sell, \quee, as well as: Dick ciss sell, quee quee quee. The 
following is the most unique record taken, but I think it will 
stand comparison with the original, Ciss sell, ciss sell, que, ciss 
sell. 
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SPRING MIGRATION IN LORAIN COUNTY, O., 1904. 

BY LYNDS JONES. 

There are migrations and migrations, but the migrations 
x)f 1904 have proved to be in ^ class by themselves. For eleven 
years I have studied both spring and fall migrations at Ober- 
lin with more or less care, and for six years at Grinnell, Iowa. 
Only once during this period of seventeen years has there been 
anything like what we have witnessed this year. That was 
in the spring of 1888, at Grinnell, low^a, when the weather 
conditions were somewhat similar during the last days of 
April and the first two weeks of May. 

In 1888 the weather had been about normal up to the 
middle of April, when a decided warm wave of considerable 
extent called the early warblers, and other birds which travel 
with them, north. This wave subsided on the 28th under the 
pressure of a decided change to cold, cloudy weather, particu- 
larly cloudy nights. This unfavorable condition prevailed, 
with frost on the 13th, 14th and i6th of May, with continued 
cloudiness and northerly winds, until the 17th. The warm 
wave which followed brought the birds in swarms, br'ght 
males, young, and females, all in the same company, some of 
them apparently already mated. There were scattering arri- 
vals during the interval, but these were largely confined to 
hardy individuals and did not represent the forward movement 
of the host. Some of the migrants tarried until June 10. 

The season of 1904, while clearly below the average in 
temperature for nearly the whole of March, seemed to be 
opening on the first of April, but speedily made good the tra- 
ditions of the day, for snow fell on the 3rd. A feeble warm 
wave on the 8th, 9th and loth made very little impression on 
the birds. Another warm wave, covering the 21st, 22nd, 
23rd and 24th, caused a sprinkling of arrivals, but the sue- 
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ceeding eight days were cold and wet, with northerly winds. 
Then followed a period of warmth and hope for eight days, 
with maximum temperatures rajiging frjMn 62-4«gpees-oti the 
3rd to 84 degrees on the 7th, culminating on the 9th with a 
morning storm of rain and cold. More cold on the loth, 
nth and 12th, followed by two warm, and these by six cold 
days, closed the season so far as arrivals were concerned. At 
the present writing (May 27) a few of the transient warblers 
remain. 

There had been no distinct movement up to May 4th, but 
scattering records of hardy individuals proved that the host 
was not far to the south. Clearly, the weather a hundred 
miles south was more favoiable for the movement of the birds 
than at Oberlin, during the first five days of May. On the 
6th matters began to turn to decidedly favorable, and on the 
7th the belated birds rushed in by hundreds. The three suc- 
ceeding nights were impossible for northern movement. In 
fact, (mly the night of the 12th gave much opportunity for 
migration in the darkness, and evidently not many birds were 
ready then, and they were obliged to wait until the 21st and 
22nd, when the hosts moved north, leaving the 23rd with 
only the laggards. 

As in 1888, brilliant males, females and young, were 
found together, and apparently in nearly equal numbers. 
Mating was clearly in progress. Very few birds, except the 
Rapt ores and Robins, had succeeded in making much pro- 
gress in raising broods. Red-winged Blackbirds, which often 
have young before this time, had scarcely even begun their 
nests. 

One of the most noticeable features of this exceptional 
migration was the superabundance of Grey-cheeked and Olive- 
backed Thrushes. For days- they were more numerous than 
Robins, overflowing from the woods into the bordering fields. 
Wilson and Hermit Thrushes were also unusually numerous, 
but their numbers were insignificant compared with the 
others. Many of the warblers were also more than usually 
numerous, notably the Magnolia, Blackburnian, Chestnut- 
sided, and Black-throated Blue. On the other hand, the 
Cuckoos and Wood Pewee were hard to find, and the Chicka- 
dee almost refused to be seen or heard. Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches were fairly common for more than a week. One of 



I^Ms ctiMippokiliiig Smttmss tnbbls Am Altonst ^nlhifle lehMnflr^Df 
ipny %ut fttie tse^ttUir 6liaie4iiad6. ind^e Arie jul Hibe flMid 
Ants ^aemed to have mo attradtdon iter IflMtfn. 

T4ie tliisds of ,gr«8teBt interest, tfae^^ccnnmMte ct^lakk is 
wwtby cff q[>ectad reoord a«e, i^cit, l\iDf!hoii€ilmy WatsUcr, 
twice recorded, teing tbe fir^ OQtntjr Btsooi; Saitiand Wiir- 
loler, lUie sccand ^comity secord; Howifid Warbler, tbe third 
««ooiiiityraQosd, «t4eaat tlH^e individuals «oen; Ydi««F-beUied 
Mypatcher, the fiisat j»cn m Ohio by the wxater; filioit-biHftd 
\ftfocsh Wsen, iiie ^ifd couaty wecopi; fifewftter Wariito, 
sin^g ahnoet Uike the Blue-^imiged; and a YeUow WicWrr 
<with a 4tt8ky forehead, ^aggestiai^ ii cross between tbe Ydlttiw 
and Northern Yellow-throat, but probably a fre^k, siooe ike 
tdark forebead, rtmntDg bom eye to eye, was the only Yellow- 
ithroat oharart^. It irMemized with tke Ydlow WiarUeiB, 
ied like them, acited tike tton. 

Taken all togellaer, this sailgratioa semttn has been a capi- 

ital ilkistratioii of the effect of weather Hfott the later spring 

migrations. The weather had continued unfavorable, in the 

vaain, for aoErthvard movements in the imore nortiuem regions, 

whiUe ipCK^ning gradually fovorable south. The hkds promptly 

pushed north aa far as conditions warranted, then halted 

to await a change. For the bunching of species which do 

loot regnUuiy migrate at the same time, in a region like 

JHorthm'n Ohto^ it has never been surpassed in my experience, 

and >doe6 not seem likely to be repeated in the near future. 

"One who eould fail to improve the opportunities for bird study 

which these conditions presented, must . be either luke-warm 

"^ else sinfully busy ! 



A DOOR-YARD LIST FROM MORTON PARK, ILL. 

BY ORPHEUS M. SCHANTZ. 

The ** Door-yard List*' from Denmark, Iowa, in the 
"March Buli^ETin, was so interesting to me that the thought 
came that possibly the observations of my wife and I, made 
in our 50 by 125 foot yard during the last three years, might 
be of interest to others. 

We live about seven miles southwest of Chicago, in a lit- 
tle suburb which, fifteen years ago, contained not a house, 
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tree nor shrub of any kind. To-day there is a comparatively 
small area containing trees or shrubs that amount to anything. 
Four blocks square will cover the bird field, except the prairie 
birds, for there is open prairie nearly all around us. The 
nearest timber of any importance lies along the Des Plaines- 
River, about four miles west of Morton Park. 

About half a mile north is a section of land, largely va- 
cant, partially surrounded by a belt of trees^ some of whicb 
are of good size. On the north and east of this. tract the 

. trees are planted so as to make a wide belt; on the south and 
west they are planted in a double row. The trees are princi- 
pally box elders, soft maples, cottonwood, silver poplar, and 
balm of gilead. 

In our little yard, and in front of it, are, altogether, ten. 

. Carolina poplars and cottonwoods, all about ten years old. 
These trees are very prolific in insect life, and with the profu- 
sion of vines — Virginia creeper, bitter sweet, night shade — it 
may be readily understood why we have been favored with so 
many * 'callers*' during the spring and fall migration: We 
have always had the prairie birds, Meadowlarks, Horned 
Larks, Bobolinks, Dickcissels, quite a variety of ^Sparrows, 
and occasionally Bob-white, in the vacant fields around us. 

Five or six years ago we first began to notice the 
migrants, and of course had to have a bird book. Mabel. 
Osgood Wright's Bird Craft proved a great help, and was- 
in constant use for two years, when we discovered Chapman's 
Hand-Book, since then we have never failed to identify any 

i newcom:er. We scarcely ever have to refer to the book now,, 
because we have become quite intimately acquainted with most 
of the residents and transient visitors. With the exception 
of the prairie birds, very few nest in Morton Park. Those 
that do are Robin, Bluebird, Chimney Swift. Chipping Spar- 
row and Yellow Warbler. 

The first pair of Robins nested under a porch roof, within- 
a few feet of the front door of a large residence. When the 
old gentleman who owned the house discovered the nest, he 
locked the door and allowed none to use it until the young^ 
birds were nearly full-fledged. On the secpnd of March, this 
year, a flock of fourteen Robins made their appearance, evi- 
dently the descendants of the pair mentioned above. 
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Our first year s record was 25, the second 40, the third 
75, and each year since then between 80 and 100. Each year 
brings either some new record, or brings back some visitors 
that have missed coming for a year or two. 

By sitting on a broad vrindow seat in our bedroom, we 
could look down into a wide spreading cotton wood, and in 
that tree we have identified a great many warblers and vireos 
that ordinarily are so hard to find and see satisfactorily. Last 
year we caught a fine male Florida Gallinule, which I think 
was tired and stopped to rest, as there was nothing the matter 
with it. We took it to Lincoln Park, where it may still be 
found. The park authorities were glad to get it. 

The following birds were found in our door-yard: 

Florida Gallinule, Mourning Dove, Screech Owl, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Downy Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern 
Flicker, Whip-poor-will, Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Kingbird, Wood Pewee, Least Fly- 
catcher, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Blue Jay, Crow, Bobolink. 
Prairie Horned Lark, Meadowlark, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore 
Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Purple 
Finch, Goldfinch, Redpoll, Snowflake, Vesper Sparrow, White- 
crowned Sparrow, White- throated Sparrow, ,Tree Sparrow, 
Chipping Sparrow, FieJld . Sparrow, Junco, Song .Sparrow, 
Fox Sparrow, English Sparrow, Towhee, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Dickcissel, Scarlet Tanager, Sum- 
mer Tanager, Purpl^ Martin, Loggerhead '^ Shrike, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Philadelphia Virec, Warbling Vireo, Yellow- throated 
Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Bell Vireo, Black and White Warb- 
ler, Cape May Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Black- throated Blue 
Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, Bay-breast ed Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Black bur- 
nian Warbler, Black- throated Green Warbler, Palm Warbler, 
Oven-bird, Water-Thrush, Northern Yellow-throat, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Wilsdti Warbler, Redstart, Mockingbird, Cat- 
bird, Brown Thrasher, Bewick Wren, House Wren, Winter 
Wren, Brown Creeper, White- breasted Nuthatch, Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, Chickadee^ Golden-crowned Kinglet, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, Wood Thrtish, Wilson Thrush, Gray-cheeked 
Thrush, Olive-baclced Thrush, Robin., Bluebird. 
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A Q\iaurtM>ly MagMriir^ B^«tfMttti6 OfteiPNfSyilMtHIMlrMMb 
OIKtotoJ Org4tfi-of «\* Witoon OnHtholqgloaJ Ohmb 



in tbe tTiriWd States. CHlsftda tfttb ^fifiexittb, <^ diSiita aytikfr.V^ deiitsli iMII^r, 



MociaAll^ottntritsiti^lM mtefftiMktnal •BstUl "Union, 65 oeats a )^ear, «> dBirtia 
number. 

ivbacriptioos may be sent to I^ynds Jones, Oberlin, phio. or to Mr. Prank 1,. Bums, 
Berwyn, INwn., orlo Mr. Jobli ^. Daiiiel, /»-., Wttblifngton. D.C 



* ' ' ' ' ' ' ' '■ 



The editor wUl ^ tit Woods ttole, Iftast., tdf«et JHeto 25, ^Ueit^ ^eit- 

ttitil i^ Sepbenlb^ Bui^uMin itl vmlML, aMmib dveiHia, Ohio. 

fiM-Iiore 1m8 SiMblMied ^1^ (3MiitaU tMstXft, %ehBVb'«IMlli%>- 

|m wkIj to 4mUI «iiollMr to #iiB ItfteiMiiye fiHd «t«€^ ^ the buds. 
Shall we not at least try to fittiaglr celebcato tiie birth •# our oatioB by 
making a list ol the birds to be found on ihtit dayt Would nOt such a 
use 6f the day be more hi liccOrd l^iVh th6 V6k\ spirit bt the a^imtv'^Mkty 
<bMi the uswil tioiiQr MtoJl danglelftittS ftfelelMltion? Tt6 HAtoe w^ 4i^told 
?6«r iiiOveiispecieBtMi JHsl^ 4, ttOl, tfcf^i^tbi' mVli t>resMit voMies^Md 
lO^theWilaoKiBaiietia, or«>c(H»y tt BuHelilk 81, **A li£onQ|rHHMtt>f 
the Flicker." This summer study viU iaelude only the breeding birds 
and will therefore be of value as showing wliat Virds nest in your yioin- 
tty. We trust that this beginnin^r of th^ i^tudy df th6 \)l^B^ing biMs 
will prore so mtevesting that earctful thidliA Mty fblk>W. ft is 6nlt hj 
Hit carrfal (rtudy oT tftie bteeding biids at many tooalities that we sliall 
bbable to kiMW for eattaiia the.actual distriblttieii of man/ of our bMs. 
Present day knowledge of summer distribution is hugely general; we 
should make it exact by thoroughly working our own localities. 

In asking lor New Year records and May records, and now in ask- 
ing for July 4th records, the editor has in mind a general campaign of 
field study such as few have ever undertaken systematically. He hopes 
to prove the Intrinsic interest of this tort of work by inducing many to 
Uttdertoke it in these small ways So that they Will be glad to broadbn 
out to more and more studies* first looking toward monthly lists of the 
birds of each locality represented by an observer, and finally making 
these monthly records into strictly seasonal records for the purpose of 
determining aOcurately the bird population during ea^h season. We 
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should then have Winter Birds, Birds of the Spring Migrations, Breed- 
ing: fiirds^ Bird* of the Fall Migrations. At first these would mn into 
e^Q^ other» butt as the wcirk grew and experienoe increased the different 
groupa^ would se{Mu*ate thMnselves out, and. the records would be of 
ine«itimable Yftlue in determining distribution. Monthly lists are not 
oxUy. posGable but entirely feasible and within the reach of all who work 
in the field a little. Of course these monthly lists will not be complete, 
not even for the best of us, and likely not even if we could spend all our 
time in the field studying, for birds are not stationary structures and 
man's ability is limited, but they will be not less interesting for that 
reason. The check-book method of recording- briefly field studies en- 
sures annual, seasonal and monthly lists, for the record is a daily record. 
It is not complete, to be sure, but what is recorded is definite. It is 
also the easiest sort of record to keep. It can be made to give records 
of special localities if the observer wishes Thus the writer's check- 
book records the birds found at the water- works reservoir, on the col- 
lege campus, in his yard, at Oak Point, while giving the whole general 
record, all in one column for each species for one day. Simply trans- 
cribing gives each list, or only one, at one's pleasure. At best book- 
keeping is irksome, but here the labor is small for the results obtained. 
Furthermore, the records, when there are any, are definite even if 
meagre. They may be made as full as one pleases. Our plea is for 
more field study looking toward the exact determination of the birds of 
your region. Work easily, but carefully. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Bird Life Stories, Book One, by Clarence Moores Weed. 

The book contains twenty-four chapters, each chapter treating of 
one familiar species. The author has taken the text from the writings 
of one of four of our most famous writers upon bird life, and therefore, 
the book is designed as a classical reader wholly devoted to birds. The 
four writers— Alexander Wilson, John James Audubon, Thomas Nut- 
tall, and Charles E. Bendire -are suflBcient guaranty of the matter 
selected for these twenty-four familiar birds. The book is clearly 
designed on the lines of The Nature Calendar series which the author 
of this book has begun for the purpose of combining the usually unin- 
teresting part of learning to read with a training of the senses to recog- 
nize the pupil's natural surroundings. It is unfortunate that the 
excellent quality of the text and general makeup of this admirable book 
should be marred by the quality of the colored pictures. The three 
color photograph process is responsible for not a little of the trouble, 
the mechanical process of printing being evidently carelessly done, but 
the taxidermy is not always satisfactory. We shall await the appear- 
ance of the other two numbers of this series with interest. The series 
is published by the Rand, McNally Company, Chicago. L. J. 

Wild Birds in City Parks. By Herbert Eugene Walter and Alice 
Hall Walter, Third Edition. 

*The new features of this edition are the addition of forty-five bird 
— the majority of which are shore and water birds — and a simple field 
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key.' Following 'Greneral Hints' designed to aid in placing the birds 
under observation in the proper group, a brief description of each of the 
145 species treated is given, with the names of other species with which 
it might be confused. There is a 'Table of Occurrence' giving the 
number of mornings out of the 454, during the years from 1898 to 1903 
inclusive, when each was recorded. A 'Table of Arrival,' arranged 
systematically by families shows at a glance the year^ month, and day 
^f the first appearance of each species. A chapter of 'General Hints' 
upon the water and shore birds, where the larger groups are given, is 
followed by 'Particular Hints' upon each of the water birds given. A 
'Migration Chart,' 'Key,' 'Glossary' and 'Supplemental List,' with the 
index, complete this closely packed little book of 66 pages. Inside the 
back cover there is a large checked blank for recording the migrations 
-of the species given in the book, with additional spaces for other birds. 
This little book cannot fail to be of great service to those who, living in 
large cities, would know the birds which may be found in the parks. 

L. J. 



Gleanings No. III. The Haunts of the Golden-wioged Warbler. 
By J. Warren Jacobs. Published by the author. 

This thirty page brochure contains an admirable account of the 
summer haunts of the Golden- winged Warbler in the region of Waynes - 
burg. Pa., from studies carried on every summer since 1891. The 
i;7hole subject of nesting is interspersed with interesting descriptions of 
the region and with unusually good half-tones of both the region and 
the nesting places and nests. A color chart prepared by hand, and 
half-tone of a series of eggs close the work, with descriptions of sets of 
•eggs. Mr. Jacobs is to be congratulated upon this close study of a 
Jittle known warbler, and its clear presentation in interesting form. 

L. J. 



Birds of the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona. By Harry S. Swarth. 
Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 4. Cooper Ornithological Club of Cali- 
fornia. April 15, 1904. 

In two pages of introduction the author acquaints us with the 
mountain range, its position and physical features. Sixty-three pages 
ATe devoted to 195 species and subspecies, most of them being copiously 
annotated. The paper is a model of faunal literature, treating of a very 
interesting region. L. J. 



The Metallic Colors of Feathers from the Sides of the Neck of the 
Domestic Pigeon. By R. M. Strong, Reprinted from the Mark Anni- 
versity Volume, Article XIII, pp. 263-277, plate XX, 1903. 

This important contribution is the result of long continued careful 
study of the phenomena of metallic color reflections, chiefly from the 
neck of the domestic pigeon. Dr. Strong seems to have well nigh ex- 
hausted the lines of investigation and concludes that 'The metallic 
•oolors of these fea there Jare probably thin-plate interference colors or 
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Newton's rings effects which are produced where spherical pigment 
granules come in contact with the outer transparent layer. The pig- 
ment also has the very important function of absorbing light not re- 
flected to the eye as metallic color. The colors seen without a micro- 
scope are mixtures of colors from innumerable small points.' L. J. 



Birds from Benguet Province, Luzon, and from the Islands of Lu- 
bang, Mindoro, Cuyo, and Cagayancillo. By Richard McGregor. 
Bulletin of the Philippine Museum, No. 3, January 30, 1904. 

This number of the Philippine Museum Bulletin is devoted to 
Zoographical Notes for Lubang, Mindoro, Vtrde, Cuyo, Agutaya, Cag- 
ayancillo, and Benguet Province, Luzon, to Undescribed Plumages and 
Notes on the Rarer Species, to New Localities for Known Species, and 
to a list of Species from Irisan, Benguet Province, Luzon. L. J. 



Birds of Alleghany and Garrett Counties, Western Maryland. By 
•G. Eifrig. From The Auk, Vol. XXI, No. 2, April, 1904. 

The author prefaces the list proper with a brief but lucid discus- 
sion of the physical features of the region and the intricate life zones as 
illustrated by birds, mammals, and plants. The list contains mention 
of 180 species, with brief annotations. We welcome it as a thoroughly 
reliable local faunal list. L. J. 



Wisconsin Arbor and Bird Day Annual, 1904. Compiled by Maud 
Barnett. Issued by C. P. Cary, State Superintendent. 

This hundred page magazine is prepared with special reference to 
the school children, with pictures, sketches of birds and trees, selec- 
tions of poetry, and articleia written expressly for this Annual, or se- 
lected for their fitness. A number of full page photographs of trees 
from nature by A. W. Mumford, of Chicago, add to the attractiveness 
of the pages. The compiler has done a good work which will certainly 
stimulate nature study among the children for whom it was intended. 

L. J. 



Discovery of the Breeding Area of Kirtland's Warbler. By Nor 
man A. Wood. From Bull. Mich. Ornith. Club, Vol. V, pp. 3-13, 
March, 1904. 

This interesting account of the uncovering of the last warbler mys- 
tery is accompanied by four half-tones of nests and typical conditions 
of breeding, and a half-tone of the only egg found. Mr. Wood has here 
given us really more information about this rare bird, whose nesting 
was unknown until he discovered it, than we have of several other 
warblers. He has also given us careful and numerous illustrations of 
the song as heard in the breeding grounds. It is interesting to notice 
that none of the songs which he has transcribed for us resemble that 
which the writer listened to for a full half hour in Oberlin (see Wilson 
Bulletin, No. 32, page 2, July, 1900.) We can only hope that collectors 
•will respect the rights of these birds to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
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hiPppiiiMB iiistoad of rusbing in aodoausiDg then* eztermiDation. 

L. J. 



The Migration Route of Kirtland's Warbler. By Chas. C. Adams^ 
Bull Mich. Omith. Club, Vol. V, pp. 14-21, March, 1904. 

This second contribution to the life hiitory of kirtlandi, an at- 
tempt to determine its route of travel from the Bermudas, its -winter 
home, to its known breeding range in Michigan, is well timed. It is 
accompanied by a like study of the migration route of the Prothono- 
tary Warbler, both being illustrated by maps. This discussion is neces- 
sarily limited to the known occurrences of the bird, and from the data 
at hand its route of migration seems to be from its winter home west- 
ward to the Mississippi riyer, thence north to the mouth of the Ohio, 
one branch continuing up the Mississippi to St. Paul, on its course 
giving off branches at the Illinois river, the birds reaching southern 
Michigan by skirting the southern end of Lake Michigan, and another 
branch entering northern Illinois. The Ohio offshoot again divides, 
one course being up the Ohio to Cincinnati, the other up the Wabash 
to northern Indiana and northern Ohio and eastern Michigan, there 
following the course of Lake Huron to Mackinac. The course thus 
pursued almost exactly corresponds to the post-glacial drainage of the 
regions covered. No doubt the birds pass further up the Ohio and 
finally cross to Lake Erie by one of the main tributaries, possibly the 
Muskingum or Scioto. Now that this bird has been brought so promi- 
nently before us there should be additional records of migrating birds. 

L. J. 



Unpublished Letters of John James Audubon and Spencer F. 
Baird. By Ruthven Deane. From "The Auk," Vol. XXI, No. 2, 
April, 1904. 

This paper consists of a letter from Baird to Audubon, and Audu- 
bon's reply, concerning Audubon's proposed western trip, and a recom- 
mendation of Baird to a position in the "National Institute," by 
Audubon. These letters give us a hint of the esteem in which Audu- 
bon, then sixty- two years old, held Baird, then but nineteen. L. J. 

Warbler Songs and Notes. By G. Eifrig. Reprinted from the 
Ottawa Naturalist, Vol. XVIII, 1904. 

This paper is given to brief descriptions of the songs of 22 of the 
warblers which visit the region of Ottawa. L. J, 

Amateur Sportsman, The Vol. XXX, Nos. 5, 6, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 1, 2 
American Ornithology, Vol. IV, Nos. 4, 5. 
Atlantic Slope Naturalist, The, Vol. I, No. 6. 
Bird-Lor«, Vol.VI,No. 3. 
Condor, The, Vol. VI, Nos 2, 3. 

Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society, The, Vol. VI, No. 2. 
Maine Sportsman, The, Vol. 11, Nos. 127, 128, 129. 
Monthly Bulletin, The, of the Division of Zoology, Pa. State Dept.. 
Agri., Vol I, Nos. 4. 11-12, Vol II, No. 1. 

Naturaliste Canadien, Le, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 2, 3. 
Ohio Naturalist, The, Vol. IV, Nos. 5, 6, 7. 
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NOTES ON THE HOLBOELL GREBE 

( Colymbus holbcellii ) 

BY ROBERT J. SIM. 

Learning of the capture of a Holboell Grebe near Ashta- 
bula, O., I set out on the first opportunity — Feb. 21, 1904 — 
to see if I could procure the bird. I found it in the possession 
of Mr. J. J. Topper of Plymouth. This man said that the 
bird had been seen in the neighborhood for about a week 
when he took it in thinking to prevent it from starving. It 
seemed to have come down to a pond near by which was cov- 
ered with a sheet ot "glary'* ice, and was unable to rise. Judg- 
ing from the tracks in the snow as Mr. Topper said, the bird 
had been trying to reach some wild rose hips that still clung 
to the bushes. Before the grebe cam^ into my possession 
strips of fresh fish and raw oysters had been offered it to no 
purpose, but a little piece of bread had been forced down its 
throat. This must have been about all the nourishment the 
bird had had for nearly two weeks. I found it exceedingly 
thin but able to run about. Bringing it home I kept it in a 
room where we saw much of each other every day. On the 
third day of May it was liberated on a small clear pond near 
Mills Creek, west of Jefferson. Thus ;t will be seen that this 
bird was kept in confinement for over two months, during 
which time opportunity for considerable study was afforded. 
Below its various occupations and actions are described as 
closely as my notes allow. 
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FOOD, FEEDING AND DRINKING. 

On the first day strips of raw meat and fresh lettuce were 
placed in a dish of water before the grebe. These were poked 
tentatively, then fished out onto the floor, but not eaten. The 
bird seemed inclined to flop himself into the dish. Towards 
night two small pellets of raw beef steak were forced down 
his throat. On the second day I placed a four inch wild fish 
(shiner?) in a dish filled with water. This was set on the 
floor in front of the bird. He gave the fish a slight poke 
whereupon it swam around violently. Making a quick thrust 
he caught it, grasping it crosswise with the bill — not impal- 
ing it. The fish then went through a course of pinching from 
head to tail, being hitched along from side to side in the bill. 
It was then turned about and gulped down head first. Later 
in the day three out of four strips of raw white-fish were eat- 
en, each about the size of a man's finger. These the grebe 
bruised and shook until small fragments flew several feet 
around. At this time of the year live food was scarce, but 
we succeeded in finding a few small aquatic animals. By the 
twenty-seventh of February the grebe had eaten — all volun- 
untarily — the following: 

lo live gold fish — 2 to 5 inches long. 

2 pieces raw steak (taken from water). 

1 four-inch wild fish. 

2 large tad-poles. 

7 medium sized dragon-fly larvae. 

In swallowing the large gold-fishes the birds jaws seemed 
to be distended laterally and he gulped so violently that the 
back of his head struck his back with a hollow **tunking'' 
sound. This operation apparently jarred the fish past the 
sticking point. When very hungry the grebe swallowed the 
fishes alive. Of the cray fishes offered him only the small or 
soft ones were eaten, and no great relish was shown. Earth- 
worms, when their season came, were eaten with avidity, but 
raw beef -steak (lean) was the principal article of diet with the 
bird during his stay with us. This came to be taken from 
the hand, the floor, or water indifferently. In swallowing 
food the grebe always threw his head outside the normal in 
violent gulpings, in this respect, as in most, differing from 
a contemporary coot captive which drew the food into his 
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throat simply by movements of the tongue and jaws. Unless 
the diver had already been filled up he invariably ate all the 
earth-worms and beetles which were placed in the coot's dish. 
Only once did the bird really drink. I believe. This was 
on the first day of our companionship when I put him into a 
small tank of water. On this occasion he drank eagerly, im- 
mersing the bill for an instant, then tipping the head back 
lafter the manner of most birds, and repeating this many times. 

BATHING AND PREENING 

It seems strange that a water-bird should be so indifferent 
to his natural element. When placed in a tank of clear water, 
warm or cold, our bird became very wet and soon tried to 
jump out. After his bath he looked snakey, so closely did 
the wet feathers adhere to his slender body. I do not think, 
however, that the under-lying down became much wet ; for 
the bird usually managed to dry himself in an hour or two. 
A regular bath, such as he took at once after being re- 
leased, consisted of much water treading, plunging and flap- 
ping. In fact the feathers could scarcely be raised one from 
another they were so completely soaked. 

In drying and replacing the feathers the bill was thrust, 
open into the plumage, then closed and flicked outward, send- 
ing drops of water in all directions. The bill was worked over 
every part of the plumage except, of course, that of the head, 
and this was rubbed vigorously on the back and wings; or was 
scratched with the middle-toe nail of the rapidly vibrating 
foot. When I gently scratched or rubbed the back or sides 
of the grebe's head he immediately rubbed his head on his 
back as though the sensation that my scratching caused sug- 
gested his own method of producing it. When the bird's back 
was scratched no such movements were observed. In preen- 
ing the feathers of the breast and belly he would stand nearly 
^rect on his toes, retaining this position for several seconds, 
then would step along so as to rest on a dry spot. Often the 
bird stood up vigorously and frankly, flopping his wings for 
several seconds at a time. I say frankly because in contrast 
the coot had a timid, furtive way of doing it. 

SLEEPING. 

The grebe slept from dark until dawn, and generally for 
about an hour after a hearty meal. In roosting he ordinarily 
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lay on his keel, his feet projecting behind. As the bird be- 
came sleepy the feathers gradually fluffed out and the head 
settled down upon the back. Soon one foot would be seen to 
twitch slightly. This twitching and curling up of the toes 
would increase in violence until, with a preliminary rapid 
waviug movement the foot was tucked Uinder the wing which 
in turn was quickly covered with the flank feathers. Then 
the other foot was similarly hidden. Thus the feet were en- 
tirely condealed beneath the wings and feathers, not even the 
heel- joints showing. 

While in this position the bird allowed me to lay back the 
feathers and then gently raise the wing. The flat, flipper- 
like foot was found to lie at full length against the warm, 
down-covered side of the body, the toes reaching nearly to the 
•*arm-pit.'' After tucking his feet away one by one, he 
would draw his head far back and with a peculiar wagging 
motion, settle it amongst the feathers of the back. With this 
movement the bill was thrust quite out of sight among the 
leathers on either side of the neck, more commonly on the 
right side. 

NOTES. 

Early in the morning what seemed to be the song was 

heard. It consisted of a series of cough-like notes ** Cah 

Cah Cah'' the bird would say, shaking his head in a most 

painful manner. This song, if it could be called such, was 
given four or five times at dawn, and each consisted of four 
or five of the coughs. When frightened into a desire to in- 
spire fear the grebe opened his mouth very wide ( by moving 
both halves) and gave a rather loud scream which became 
grating, like the crow's song, towards the end. It somewhat 
resembled a whinner though, of course, was not so loud. A 
much more pleasing note than either of the above may be sug- 
gested by the syllables, " Wit-'' tah,'' — not loud but rather 
high, the first part being higher than the second. It was 
usually given when the bird had just taken wing exercise, or 
had waddled across the room. It was often given, too, when 
the bird's back was stroked. 

SWIMMING AND DIVING. 

In swimming he sat rather deep, the tail and heels usually 
being submerged. At all times when folded the wings were 
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quite concealed under the side and flank feathers and hunler- 
als. In ordinary swimming the feet struck out alternately. 
The tarsi extended downward and outward. In diving the 
bird was not observed to spring forward in the common grebe 
manner, but rather let himself down very quickly as though 
drawing his head back through a hole. When it was below 
the surface I could scarcely realize that the creature before me 
was a bird, so slender was he and so swiftly did he dart about 
and shoot through the tangle of aquatic vegetation. It was 
amazing. The wings were entirely covered by the feathers 
and the feet struck out simultaneously at the sides, far astern. 
Their movements could scarcely be followed. 

STANDING AND WALKING. 

Contrary to the common belief in regard to grebes, this 
individual was never seen to rest upon his heels, though ob- 
served untiringly. The ordinary standing position was with 
the body[somewhat inclined forward, the shoulders humped 
up, and the tarsi descending forward and outward on a slant — 
and]]so entirely free from the ground. The bird could stand 
for nearly a quarter of a minute or run ten or twelve feet be- 
fore*dropping to his breast. While vigorously preening or 
jabbing at]^his feathers he would sway around and sometimes 
had to take a step or two to regain balance. He seemed to 
become'fatigued after standing for a moment, the strain being 
felt most, I think, in the toe-joints and in the muscles and 
tendons^which flex the digits; for even with the tarsus slop- 
ping back as it did (see sketch) the toes were necessarily 
pressed^upward to an unnatural degree. This conclusion was 
strengthened by the fact that the toe-joints became much 
swollen.and developed corn-like protuberances. In pattering 
rapidly^along the bird held his body in a semi-erect attitude 
and it swayed but little, on account of the quickness of the 
steps; but when walking slowly along he swung noticeably 
to the side whose leg for the moment supported his weight. 
He sometimes took food from the floor without first lying 
down, though he usually assumed the . ventropodal position 
when feeding. When going under chairs and other low ar- 
ticles the bird progressed in short leaps, giving a spring with 
both legs together and coming down on his breast. 
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CURIOSITY, FEAR, ETC. 

When curiosi.ty and suspicion were aroused the bird's 
neck was upstretched very slim and the feathers of the body, 
too, were pressed close. The feet were drawn up under the 
body at the sides ready for a leap. The suspicious object was 
regarded intently with one eye at a time. When frightened 
and disturbed the bird either ran and tumbled to the darkest 
corner, or defended himself by delivering powerful^ blows with 
the nearly closed bill. During the first few days the bird bit 
me €o often and so viciously that my hands were covered with 
scratches; but thereafter learned that it was useless^to try to 
intimidate me thus. When the coot was let loose'in the 
grebe's room a fight soon took place in which the gray fellow 
silently bit and scratched with bill and nail, while the grebe 
sat raining blows with his spear like bill. Their wings were 
raised threatingly but, I think, not used. Fearing that one 
might hack the other **into pieces small" I parted them and 
no more trouble followed during their week of companionship. 

COLOR, SENSE, MEMORY, ETC 

During the first few days of the grebe's stay with us we fed 
him gold-fish which were taken from a dish by the use of a small 
net made of white mosquito bar. Soon, however, when the 
bird saw me pick up the net, he hurried over expecting, ap- 
parently, to see a gleaming fish drop out. And the moment I 
even drew a white handkerchief from my pocket he came tod- 
dling up with outstreched neck, eagerly watching every 
movement. Thus I could amuse my friends by making our 
pet come to calls or signals which, by themselves, would have 
no effect whatever. 

A gray overcoat or a long yellowish gray smock had no 
terrors for the grebe, but let me enter the room with a broad 
brimmed gray hat or a scarlet or black skull cap on my head 
and he would make for the darkest corner. A dark red gown 
worn by my sister had a similar effect, though most dresses 
did not frighten him. 

He would rest on the hand or lie contentedly on my knee 
as long as allowed to do so, or would climb onto my foot and 
let me raise him up on it. But all this was changed the mo- 
ment that the bird was liberated. He swam at once to the 
farther side of the pond, and do what I would he would not 
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return nor could I approach within many feet of him. He was 
just as shy as any wild grebe and paid no attention to pieces 
of meat tossed out to him. He saw me then as he has seen 
men before. I was no longer the great mass standing over 
him. One is reminded of the little girl at the menagerie who 
couldn't see the elephant. There he was towering up before 
her; but he was so big that she could make nothing of him. 
so she still asked, '* Where is the elephant ? '' 



AN ORNITHOLOGICAL RECONNOISSANCE OF THE 
GRAND RESERVOIR, OHIO, IN 1904. 

BY W. F. HENNINGER 

The fact that in former years the Grand Reservoir, in 
Mercer and Auglaize counties, Ohio, was an interesting place 
for birds, as also that in Dawson's recent investigations it re- 
ceived but scant attention, induced Mr. Karl Heilraann, of 
Tiffin, and myself to take a summer trip to the Reservoir, to 
find out what the conditions of biid life would be at the pres- 
ent time. Along the northern side of the Reservoir is the 
pike from St. Marys to Celina, the tracks of the Lake Erie & 
Western R. R. and the Western Ohio Traction Co. It is ob- 
vious that this part of the Reservoir showed nothing of interest 
concerning birds. The western part from Celina to the south- 
east showed us one interesting species, the Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, for the finding of this bird at this lime of the year 
would tend to strengthen Mr. Oberholser's only breeding 
record for this species in the state. The basis of our work 
and supplies was Montezuma, on the southwest end of the 
Reservoir, a quiet little village, the monotony of which is 
changed only by the advent of a stranger, or an occasional dog 
fight in which most of the citizens participate with great glee. 
There we heard that the oil wells in the Reservoir had driven 
the nesting birds out quicker than anything else. 

The Cormorants had ceased to nest since 1886, the Gad wall 
even before that. One of the natives told me he had nut seen 
a young duck for the last four years, though Mallards and 
Blue-winged Teal were supposed to nest there still. This did 
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not t>eein very encouraging and the first day on the wattfr, 
which was higher than for the last 13 years, only confirmed 
this. We saw great numbers of the Great Blue Heron, flocks 
of 18 and 25. and one Coot, the only one seen on the trip, 
and one bird which by elimination we thought to be the Sand- 
hill Crane, but identification was not as satisfactory as it 
should have been. 'As soon as we reached the oil derricks 
bird life was extinct. 

We rowed back in a fierce gale and concluded to start 
out bright and early the next moraing on the pike to St. 
Marys. So 6 a. m., July 2, found us out on the road with hip 
boots, gun and camera. After walking nine miles to the east 
we turned off to the Reservoir, and three miles east of the oil 
wells struck a place which was promising. The trees fring- 
ing the Reservoir were standing in about three feet of water, 
mostly willows, water ash and a few oaks. With their green 

arches they were keeping almost every ray of sunlight away 
from the oozy recesses beneath. Spotted Sandpipers and Red- 
starts were common and in a few moments I saw a female of 
the Prothonotary Warbler, which we observed for about five 
minutes. Later on in a similar place we saw another female 
of the same species. This would indicate that it is still a very 
rare summer resident at the Reservoir. The call note, to my 
ear, faintly resembled the chirp of the Yellow Warbler, while 
the colors in general, setting aside the size, would remind one 
of the Hlue-winged Warbler minus the wing bars. 

In this shady retreat we also found the Chestnut-sided 
Warbler in several specimens. Most likely they had bred in 
theneiglboorhood. Rowing across a space of open water we 
soon entered a dense swampy margin and here was the only 
place where the Long- billed Marsh Wren could be found, and 
then sparingly only, not to be compared with the vast num- 
bers at the Sandusky Bay marshes. Bitterns were booming 
plentifully, but the Least Bittern w^as not there. Gallinules 
and Rails were also absent, while a Wapakoneta sportsman, 
who is also a practical taxidermist, had found a nest of the 
King Rail on the previous week off Russell's Point at the 
Lewiston Reservoir. After poking around in tlie cat- tails for 
a while, we suddenly started a female Blue-winged Teal, but 
in spite of a very diligent search, we did not find the nest. The 
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bird was in an excellent condition and flew rapidly away, prov- 
ing that she was in no way a crippled bird. Evidently the Blue- 
winged Teal is a rare summer resident at the Grand Reser- 
voir. No other water birds were seen. Tree Swallows and 
Martins viere very common and 1 am surprised to see how 
commonly, in northern Ohio, the Purple Martin takes to the 
woods and swamps to nest, and how rare comparatively the 
species is, while in southern Ohio, it is hardly ever seen away 
from the bird houses and is a common bird. The ordinary 
Ohio land birds were all common at the Reservoir with the 
exception of the House Wren, which was rather rare. All 
told 67 species of birds were heard or seen. 

It certainly does not pay an ornithologist to make a visit 
to the Grand Reservoir, except in the migration seasons, the 
Licking Reservoir no doubt being the most profitable inland 
body of water in Ohio The interesting things which Mr. 
Dury found at the Grand Reservoir in former years are gone 
for good, and after coming to this conclusion we wearily 
tramped the nine miles back to Montezuma, packed our 
grips and went home. 



JULY FOURTH CENSO-HORIZONS, 1904. 

Judging from the writer's experience, the Independence 
Day bird work was far less interesting and inspiring than the 
May migration work, and it was entered into with that lack of 
enthusiasm which summer heat is pretty certain to bring about. 
However, the work actually done proves that there is, after all 
work to be done in summer which will count quite as much as 
the May work in the final result. Heat, foliage, and last but 
not least, insects, make bird study in summer irksome. Take 
away the annoyance of the insects and I venture to assert that 
the present hesitancy about going into the woods in July 
would give place to commendable enthusiasm. Let us hope 
that so much of the millennial time will soon come. 

The reports which have been received cover a pretty wide 
range of country, but are not as well scattered as the May re- 
ports. They are interesting in disclosing what are in the breed- 
ing birds of the several regions. One would suppose that a 
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larger number of breeding birds might easily be found in each 
of the regions represented. 

The regions from which reports have been received, be- 
gining in the extreme east, follow: 

Woods Hole, Mass. R. L. Baird, I. A. Field, and 
Lynds Jones. 5 to 7 and 8 to 12 a. m., i to 5 p. m. Main- 
land in the morning, Nonamesset Island and the surrounding 
water the latter part of the morning and afternoon. Little 
work done after dinner hour. Weather fair. 

Crosswick, N. J. Charles H. Rogers. First hunt 
5:50 to 8 then 9:25 to 5:05. Weather fine. From Crosswick 
through Yardville to and around Laurie's Pond and return. 

Englewood, N. J. George E. Hix. Mostly damp 

woods and extensive marsh; no fields or orchards and only 
about a mile of road. 7:15 a. m. to 6:55 p. m. Weather fine. 

Canandaigua, N. Y., and vicinity. Frank T. Antes. 
4:30 a. m to 5 p. m. on July 4th; 8 to 10 a. m. on July 5th. 
Village of Canandaigua, five miles of lake shore, a marsh at 
the foot of the lake, and a small tract of woodland about seven 
miles up the lake. Weather fine. 

Grasmere Rhinebeck, N. Y. Clinton G. Abbott 
and Maunsell S. Crosby. 6 to 8 and 9 to 10 a. m. Area cov- 
ered about 150 acres. Fine day. 

Cupola, Welsh Mountain, Chester County, Pa. 
Thos. D. Keim and Chreswell J. Hunt. 5 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
Distance covered over 15 miles. Weather Fine. 

Geneva, O. A. W. Galpin and Robert J. Sim. Cowles 
Creek marsh and lake shore. 4:30 to 12 a. m. Hot day, partly 
clear, becoming rainy p. m. 20 acres in the marsh, and woods 
and thickets near. 

Waterford, Oakland County, Mich. Alexander 
W. Blain, Jr. 9 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. Warm day, . showers in 
p. m. In Woods, fields, meadows, marshes, streets of town, a- 
long railroad tract, and along the lakes. 

Hope, Kans. O. H. Pease, i to 2:40 p. m. Heavy 
rain the night before, day warm, partly cloudy and sultry. A 
small grove and hedge fence. Distance about i J^ miles . 
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Broad-wmged Hawk 1 
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Great Blue Heron 2 1 

Green Heron 2... 3 x 3 1 

Blk-crowDedNight Heion x 1 

American Woodcock 1 

Spotted Sandpiper 4 x.. x 4... 6 

Bartramiao Sandpiper 2 

Killdeer 1 x 8.. 3... 4.... 

Bob-whit« 1 1 1.... 

RuSed Grouse 1.... 

Mourning Dove 2 x.. s 1 2 

Turkey Vulture 5 i 

Marsh Hawk 1.... 
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Eed-tailed Hawk 1.... 

Red shouldered Hawk 2 

White-wiDged Scoter 1 

Am. Sparrow Hawk 6 2 

Screech Owl 2 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo 1....1 3 1.... 

Belted Kingfisher 3... i x.. x.... 1.. 2... 1.... 

Hairy Woodpecker ...2 x..., 1 1.... 

Downy Woodpecker 6 1.. . ..x 3 3 

Redheaded Woodpecker 4,. 3... 2.... 

Northern Flicker 4... 17.... 1.... x . x.... &.. 5... 6.... i 

Whip-poor-will 1 

Ni>;hthBwb 

Chimney Swift 10... 40,... 4..., x.. x.... c.lO. . .15.... 

Ruby-throat Hum'gbird.. 3 x.... 1 1.... 
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■tjLiD^Dirci o... 7**«> X.... X.. X.... o . . o... J.U .... J.«7 

Crested Flycatcher 4 2 x.. x 1...3 

JL XJIL/Vw/O •••••••••••••••••• ••• JL»««* ^•••* A • • A • • • • V • • m$ • • • \J • • • • 

W vv/U XT 61^6(3 •••• ••••••••• A\J ••• 0*««« ••«• JL«« Jv««*« 0«» 0*«« !/•••• 

Green-crested Flycatcher ...2 1 1 

Least Flycatcher x 

Prairie Horned Lark 2 . . .10 

American Crow c... 8 6 x.. x c. 9. . .20 

10 vC«A AXXJk^ ••••«•••••••••••• ••• •••• X*«** •• ••«• •• «•• •••• 

^^vLlvAlXXIx «••••••••••••••• ••• •••• J.*a«« JL • • JL •••• •• •«• tj\/ • • • • 

VyCllV LIllLX* •••••••••••••••• ^B** ^a*** ^•■•» A«» Jlk«**» •• ••• 0*«** ^ 

Red winged Blackbird... c... 1 11 x.. x C..20... c 

iVLeaciowiarK a , , , \^ .... .... x.. x.... c.. ... a.... 

Western Meadowlark 8 

vyrcxiarci vyrioio .......... ... 4.... .... .. x.... 4.. «>• x..... 1 

Baltimore Oriole 3 1 . . . . x . . x . . . . 1 . . ... 2 .... 11 

jlt urpie vjrracKie .......... ... x.... l.... .. x.... c.. ... .... 

Bronzed Grackle c x 10. ...c 

American Goldfinch 5... 2 x.. x 8.. 3... c 1 

Vesper Sparrow 10... 1.... 1.... x.. x.... a.. 3... 4.... 

Sdavanna oparrow ... .... .... x.. x.... .. ... .... 

Grasshopper Sparrow X....9 1.... 

.X^Cll K* iSL/ttX IvJVr >•••••••••• •••• •••• «••• •••• •• ••« •••• 

Chipping Sparrow.. .... .10. . .22 4 x.. x 3.. 1... c... 

Field Sparrow 4... 5 3 x.. x c. 4 

Song Sparrow c. . .25 35 x.. x c.ll... a 

Swamp Sparrow 2 9 
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Rose-breasted Grosbeek 2 2 x 1 — 

Indigo Bunting 2... 2 4 x.. x 3. . 3... 5 

Scarlet Tanager 2 1 x.. x 4.. 1... 1 — 

Purple Martin 1 x 4 c 2 

V^lllX O VvaiivJ^r .....^...... X... .... .... .. .... .. ... }\j .... 

Barn Swallow C...12 2 x.. x 11.. 5... a — 5 

J. iCe O^r nilO\V ............ ^... .... o.... .. .... .. ... 4.... 

Rough -winged Swallow 4 x 6 2 

Cedar Waxwing c 6 x.. x 1... 8 

■luigranu onriKe ... .... .... .... ...J..... 

Red-eyed Vireo C...17 14 x.. x c. 5... 2 

Warbling Vi^-eo 1 x..x 5.... 

Yellow-throated Viero 4 x..x 

White-eyed Vireo 3 3 

Bell's Vireo 9 

Black and White Warbler 2 ... 2 x..x *. 
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Worm-eating Warbler 1 x 2 

Golden-winged Warbler x 

X 6J10W w arDier ..*••....• Oi«« d...« o«.«> x.< x...i x«< x««* .*•• o 

Chestnut-sided Warbler, .c 1 x 2 

XT iniA 16 w arDier •••••••••• o«.« •.•. •«.. •• •••• •• ••• •••• 

Blk-throat green warbler, o 

Northern Parula Warbler 1 

Kentucky Warbler 2 

Iiouisiana Water-Thrush 2 x..x 

Northern Yellow- throat. . c... 5 9 x c. 3 

Yellow-breasted Chat.... 1 1 6.. 1 

American Redstart 2 4 x..x 4 

Mockingbird 1 

v/a wOirci ..•• c... Xiu .... xx .... x.. x.... c. o... ^.... xz 

Brown Thrasher c... 4 x 4.. 1... 1 15 

House Wren ... : 4 x 7 1 3 

Long-billed Marsh Wren 8 x 2...1 

White breasted Nuthatch ... 1 8.... x.. x 1 

Tufted Titmouse 5 1 

Carolina Chickadee 2 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher c 

W vJUU X U lUoLL .....»•..•. ... O.... iw.... .. 2L.... tc.. ... v.... 

w iisoQ J. iirusn .......... o... .... x.... x.. x.... .. ... .... 

American Robin C...35 20 x.. x c.lO... 5 3 

JLJm XA^mJAh vX •••• •••• •••• •••• tlT • • • tj • • • • tj • • • • Jik « • x^ • • • • M • • tlT • • • %^ • • • • ^ 

Hooded Warbler 9 3 



SPRING MIGRATION ALONG LAKE ERIE'S SHORE. 

BY ROBERT J. SIM. 

While I was staying along the shore of Lake Erie 
near Geneva, Ohio, last May (1904) I was much interested 
in noting the diurnal flights of birds, which, the longshoremen 
assured me, occur every year. These flights took place on 
several fine days before the middle of the month. I made ob- 
servation only on days when the movement was not conspic- 
uous, that. is, on May 7th, 12th and 13th. The weather was 
warm, the sky cloudless but hazy, and a rather strong south 
breeze was felt. 

The birds were all passing from west to east in a belt 
about one-fourth of a mile in width, the main body passing 
along ov^r the beach. For the most part these flights were 
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over before noon, and the earlier part of the morning seemed 
to be the favorite time. My notes are not complete because 
the flights were noticed a day or two before any records were 
kept, and because I had other bird work in hand and could 
not attend strictly to the migrators. 

The Raptores were well repres«ented. Those which I shall 
call Buteo were not identified with absolute certainty thotigh I 
should feel little hesitancy in calling them American Rough- 
legs. They were all of the same species. The size was that 
of the Red-shoulder or a trifle greater. The plumage above 
seemed to be rather dark, and below the birds were whitish 
with a dusky band varying in width and distinctness across 
the belly. The tails all appeared like that of a young Red- 
tail — ^that is, rather finely barred with dark and light. None 
of these birds stopped, but the Sharp-shins often did so, 
alighting among the trees and causing great disturbance 
among the small birds. Some of these small hawks had their 
crops vastly distended. Most of them were carefully looked 
at through an 8-power prism glass and were found with one 
exception to be in the brown, immature plumage. The Os- 
preys flew low, sometimes alighting on one of the trees along 
the bank. They varied much in the completeness of the 
necklace. 

The Blue Jays flew just above the top of the trees, some- 
times stopping for a moment in them. One flock stopped in 
an oak tree to feed. Nineteen seemed to be a favorite number 
for a flock, but they ranged from single birds to a flock of 
thirty. The flocks trailed out sometimes being in all a hun- 
dred yards long. These jays were absolutely silent except in 
the cases of stray ones. 

Below I give the species of birds, with the number seen, 
and the dates. 

MAY 7 MAY 12 MAY 13 

Marsh Hawk 3 

Sharp-shinned Hawk. 72 24 5 

Cooper Hawk 2 

Buteo 18 

Am. Sparrow Hawk.. 2 1 1 

Am. Osprey 5 1 

Kingbird 13 

Bluejay 120 few 148 
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Am. Goldfinch 10 3 small flocks 

Am. Pipit 200 3flocks Sflocks 

On the 1 2th there was a conspicuous movement of swifts 
and swallows. They flew mostly in the fore part of the 
morning and towards night, going east. In the morning 
every one or two minutes a small company went by. In pro- 
portion they were as below : — 

Baok Swallow by far the most; Barn Swallow 2nd; Chimney Swift 
3rd; Cliff Swallow 4th ; Tree Swallow 5th ; Rough-winged seldom. 

In the afternoon the flight continued from 3 to 6:30 p. 
m. Every two or three minutes a scattered, feeding flock of 
20 to 50 passed along. Species as follows: 

Cliff Swallow predominating; Barn Swallow 2nd; Swift 3rd; Bank 
Swallow 4^h and an occasional Tree Swallow. 



ADDITIONS TO LIST OF THE WINTER BIRDS OF 

WAYNE COUNTY, MICH. 

BY BRADSHAW H. SWALES. 

Since the publication of my list of the Winter Birds of 
Wayne county, Michigan, in The Wilson Bulletin, March, 
1903, I have been able to add the following to the list of 61 
species above recorded. 

62. Larus argentatus. Herring Gull. Accidentally 
omitted. A common winter resident going north in late 
March. 

63. Larus marinus. Black-backed Gull. Reported to 
be occasionally taken at the Flats in winter. One shot on the 
Detroit river during March, 1904, and sent in to a local taxi- 
dermist. 

64. LoPHODYTES cucuLLATus. Hooded Merganser. I 
observed a male December 3, 1903, at Belle Isle. Another 
was sent in later in the month to L. J. Eppinger. 

65. Charitonetta albeola. Bufflehead. I noticed one 
bird at L. J. Eppinger' s which was shot on the Detroit river 
in December, 1903. 

66. Anas boschas. Mallard. A number were taken 
during December, 1903, on the Detroit river. 

67. AxAS OBSCURA. Black Duck. Several observed Feb- 
ruary 3, 1903, on the lower part of the Detroit river. 
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68. Nettion carounensis. Green- winged Teal. A late 
bird was shot in early December, 1903, off Fighting Island, 
by F. Bryaht. 

69. AcciPiTER ATRiCAPiLLUS. American Goshawk. . J. 
B. Purdy records a bird shot December 24, near Plymouth. 
(Bull. Mich. Omith. Club, II, 38.) 

70. Cerlyle alycon. Belted Kingfisher. Chas. Frei- 
burger records one January 14, 1903, at the Detroit Water 
Works. (Bull. Mich. Omith. Club, IV, 28.) 

71. PiNicoLA ENUCLEATOR LEUCURA. Canadian Pine 
Grosbeak. The first birds of this species were recorded in 
Wayne county, on November 9, 1903, when two birds were 
shot near Detroit and sent in to L. J. Eppinger. Jas. B. Pur- 
dy writes me that he shot one December 9th near Plymouth. 
On March 6, 1904, I met with two near Palmer Park, north 
of Detroit. 



SOME BARN SWALLOW NESTS. 

BY CHRESWELL J. HUNT. 

The Barn Swallows shape and vary their clay nests ac- 
cording to the site selected for them. The most common form 
seems to be that placed on the side of a beam, in which case 
the nest is usually in the form of a reversed half cone — the top 
being a half circle while the base is pointed. I also have a 
nest which was built where a lath projected two inches from 
the base of the beam. In this case the birds used this lath 
end for a foundation and built the nest above it. This nest is 
in the usual shape, the top being a half circle, but the bottom, 
where it rested upon the lath, is flat instead of pointed. An- 
other nest I have seen was placed in a corner where two boards 
came together at right angles. It had the usual pointed base 
but was exceptionally long. 

I have had a pair of Bairn Swallows under observation for 
the past four summers. Their nests were built under the 
barn-yard roof. They first built the nest, above referred to, 
placed upon the lath. They used this nest for two seasons 
when I removed it and sawed off the protruding lath. The 
next year they built a nest upon the beam right beside the 
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spot where the old one had been. This nest was of the usual 
pointed shape. Both of these nests were lined with straw — 
no feathers being used. 

This summer (1904) what I believe to be the same pair 
of birds built a nest on top of a strip of wood about five inches 
wide. This nest is shaped almost like a Phoebe's, being a 
high circular nest. The centre of this nest was made almost 
entirely of feathers into which the eggs sank and were almost 
hidden from view. While the female sat upon the nest lay- 
ing an egg the male would always be perched upon a near-by 
stick, apparently on guard. 

It is a wonder these birds selected this place for a nesting 
site as it is just above a door where people are passing every 
little while all day long. In constructing this nest the birds 
made themselves just about twice as much work as they 
would have had building one of the half cone style. As I be- 
lieve they were successful in rearing all their former broods 
this new style of nest was hardly built for more protection. 
Whether it is less arduous for them to build a nest on a solid 
foundation than to fasten it to the side of a beam I am unable 
to say. At any rate this circular nest took just about double 
the material for its construction. 



LAWRENCE WARBLER {^Hebninthophila lawrencei) 
BREEDING IN BRONX PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 

BY GEORGE E. HIX. 

On May 18, Dr. Wm. Wiegman found a typical male 
Lawrence Warbler (^Hebniyithophila lawrencei) mating with a 
female Blue- winged Warbler (^H. pi7ms). At that time they 
were collecting material but the nest was not-found until after 
the young, six in number, were hatched. I first saw Lawrence 
on the nth of June. At that time the young had apparently 
been hatched a couple of days. On the 17th the nest was 
empty, but contained fresh excrement. When last seen there 
was nothing to show whether the young birds would be typi- 
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cal pinus or tend toward lawrencei. This of course could not 
be determined until the juvenile plumage had been moulted 
and the first winter plumage assumed. The two songs heard 
were both different from that of the Blue-winged Warbler, 
being somewhat between that and the Golden-winged. 



AN ADDITION TO THE BIRDS OF OHIO 

BY LYNDS JONES. 

Mr. W. E. Clyde Todd calls my attention to a record 
which entirely escaped my notice when compiling my * Revis- 
ed Catalogue of the Birds of Ohio' . The published note fol- 
lows. 
'Smith's Longspur in Ohio. 

By Clark P. Streator. 

Smith's Longspur (Calcarious pictus) Collected at Gar- 
retsville, Ohio, on Jan. 29/88. I observed a large flock of 
strange birds busily engaged in feeding upon the seeds of rag- 
weed. They would only stay a moment in a place and were 
very shy, but I was lucky enough to secure two very fine 
specimens. I belive this to be the first time this species has 
been taken in Ohio'. Ornithologist and Oologist, 13, page 

95." 

This species should be added to the list of Accidendal spec- 
ies in the Revised Catalogue. 



ALL DAY WITH THE BIRDS. 

This may seem an inopportune time for discussing a sub- 
ject which has special reference to an all day study of the 
birds during the height of the spring migrations. It is cer- 
tainly true that this all day habit grew out of a special effort 
put forth to determine as nearly as possible what and how 
many species of birds might be found in a limited region in 
one day, but it has long outgrown merely that. These spring 
migration all day studies proved so valuable in many ways 
that entire days w^ere given in other seasons to the 
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same sort of study, with no less interesting and valuable 
results. Some of my friends are making monthly records of 
the birds, planning at least four all day studies during each 
month. Some, with less opportunity for study, are making 
seasonal lists, based primarily upon three all day studies, one at 
the begining, one at the middle and one at the close of the 
season, supplemented by such records as may be made during 
the intervals. It is clear that the person who can spend a con- 
siderable time with the birds during each month will have at 
command monthly, seasonal and annual lists. In making any 
seasonal divisions one must largely disregard the calendar 
seasons and group the birds, according to whether . they are 
resident during the year, whether they are seen only during 
the winter months, or winter weather, or more exactly, 
whether they come from the north and spend the winter, 
whether they are transient visitors, passing the region twice 
each year, or whether they come from the south, breed and 
pass south again. Careful study will always disclose the group 
to which each species belongs during a series of years. 

If we would understand geographical distribution, local 
and general, fully, a considerable time must be spent with the 
birds at all seasons. While the mapping of areas of distribu- 
tion of birds must be based upon breeding birds, because it is 
during the breeding season that they are really settled for a 
time, while at other times they are wandering about to a 
greater or lesser extent, their distribution during the 
winter season is no less interesting, and capable of throwing 
light upon some of the problems of summer distribution. The 
routes of migration must also be regarded in the light of geo- 
graphical distribution, and the mapping of these routes is of 
more importance in the discussion of the distribution and 
origin of present day species than many persons think. These 
remarks apply principally to the question of continent distri- 
bution, it is true, but how are we to exactly know about such 
general distribution unless we begin with local distribution? 
Hence, the local livSt becomes of great importance as furnishing 
the material for such exact knowledge of general divStribution. 
It may not be clear how the all day studies at any particular 
time bear upon this quCvStion of geographical distribution. 
My answer is that they furnish the means of knowing what 
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birds are in the region at the time of the study. Ten consecu- 
tive hours spent in a study of the birds only once a week will 
prove of more value in determining what birds inhabit the 
region than triple that number if scattered over the week in 
two hour lots, for the simple reason that the ground can be so 
much more thoroughly covered. The greatest value of the 
short studies lies in coming in touch with the birds often so 
they can be learned more readily. But it is one thing to learn 
the birds and quite another thing to learn what ones inhabit a 
given region. To you who must spend a considerable time 
learning the birds the shorter studies will be the more attract- 
ive, but once the task of learning is completeed, let the longer 
studies have a place, for the sake of the local list. 

The reader will at once infer that 'All Day' bird studies 
for times not hitherto indicated will be suggested. At the 
risk of being considered an 'All Day' crank (might as well be 
killed for an old sheep as a lamb!) I want to propose to each 
reader who has become inoculated with this 'All Day' germ 
some one full day's study in the succeeding months. The 
earlier in October such a study can be arranged the more birds 
will be recorded, but any day will be better than none. I 
would certainly be considered demented if I suggested Thanks- 
giving day for such activity, but for students and educators, 
at least, the Saturday following the feast might prove both 
interesting and healthful. For December your services are 
already solicited. I would urge that Mr. Chapman be given 
hearty support in extending his Christmas Bird Census over 
the whole country. You cannot properly enjoy the day with- 
out getting near the heart of Nature. 

Another line of study is suggested elsewhere — that of lay- 
ing more stress upon the fall migrations. It is now too late to 
note the beginnings of the southward movement by many of 
the breeding birds, but it is not too late to record the final de- 
parture of many species. Plan now to give next year's south- 
ward movement proper attention. 
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SOME NEEDED WORK. 

Those who imagine that we are nearing the end of bird 
study — that there is not much left worth spending time upon 
— ^should search through all available bird books for such 
common things as most phases of breeding habits, the prob- 
lems of song, most questions relating to food and the manner 
and times of feeding, the effect of light and wear and age upon 
color of the feathers. In short, there is nothing yet fully 
known even in the field of the more evident matters relating 
to the birds. In the less evident, having to do with mental 
processes, physiological processes and the like almost nothing 
has been done. Anyone should be able to throw light upon 
the questions of nest building, deposition of the eggs, period 
of incubation, young in the nest and out of it, and anything 
else relating to the life as revealed in the nesting season. 
There are doubtless more than a dozen species of birds nesting 
within your reach every year, and yet it is not a hazardous 
venture that you are ignorant about all of these suggested 
questions. Ought you to be? Such work will prove intensely 
interesting and of great value. It must certainly be within 
the reach of all who live where trees grow. For such work 
the birds need not be disturbed to the point of leaving the 
nest in order to carry on the necessary observations. If the 
nest is too high to be looked into without climbing too near it 
and where a step-ladder cannot be used, a small mirror on the 
end of a stick will often suffice. But if the study taxes your 
ingenuity, so much the better! 
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EDITORIAL. 

The editor will be in Chicago, 111., from October Ist, until June 25. 
All communications and publications should be addressed to him at the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111., between those dutes, or until fur- 
ther notice. 



The editor spent another delightful summer at Woods Hole, xMass., 
and the islands in the vicinity, in company with Mr. t\. L. Baird and Mr. 
I. A. Field. Nine days were spent on Muskeget island with Mr. Baird, 
and the other places of interest to an ornithologist were visited. Many 
interesting things were learned about the gulls and terns which will be 
shared with our readers later. A short trip among the lake Erie islands 
furnished an interesting comparison between the salt water and fresh 
water Common Terns, Much more consecutive time is needed before 
the whole history of the terns nesting in either region can be learned. 



We hope that many bird students have undertaken a careful study 
of the autumn migrations, which began more than a month ago. We 
are now just in the midst of the southward movement, when fall work 
becomes the most interesting. The most important part of this fall 
work are the exact records of southward departure, or at least of that 
part of the work which remains of this season. Record should be kept 
of both last seen and the departure of the bulk of the species. Very 
few migration note books contain much information about any phase of 
the southward movement. Some of us have to be stay-at-homes all 
summer, and to such must we look for complete records of the south- 
ward movement. 
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We are pleased to note that Mr. Frank M. Chapman, the best 
known writer on birds at the present time, has undertaken the task of 
collecting a complete life history of our warblers by the co-operative 
methods upon which our Club was founded. Let every member of this 
Club and every reader of this Bulletin aid him in his good work to the 
full extent of your ability. There are possibilities in this field almost 
beyond conception if all who can will lend their aid. One great part of 
our work as a Club has been in raising up a generation of bird lovers 
who would know how to study the birds for furthering our knowledge 
of them. Now that an opportunity offers let us show Mr. Chapman 
that our efforts have been productive. 



We are also pleased to note that Science, for August 26, announces 
the establishment of * A Station for the Study of Bird Life ' by Mr. 
Charles C. Worthington, at Shawnee, Monroe county, Pennsylvania, 
with Mr. William E. D. Scott in charge. Mr. Scott is well known as 
the Curator of the Department of Ornithology at Princeton University. 
He has written of his experiment with birds there, particularly in re- 
gard to inheritance of song. This station is under the charge of the 
Worthington Society. All phases of bird life will be studied, under 
normal as well as artificial conditions. We may expect some valuable 
results from this establishment. 



Members and readers will be interested to know that Mr. J. War- 
ren Jacobs' collection of the ' Eggs of Native Pennsylvania Birds * is 
DOW on exhibition at the St. Louis Worlds Fair. It is installed with 
the Pennsylvania economic zoological exhibit in the Palace of Agricul- 
ture. It contains the eggs of 159 species which have been known to 
nest within the state, several having been added to the collection since 
it was exhibited at the Chicago Worlds Fair, eleven years ago. All 
will be interested to see the collection about which Mr. Jacobs has 
written so entertainingly. 



Ill health has hastened the removal of our Vite-president, Rev. W. 
L. Dawson, to the Pacific coast. For the present his address will be 
Blaine, Washington. We trust that the bracing air and salubrious cli- 
mate of that region may speedily restore him to complete health and 
vigor. 



N. B.— The editor has concluded to issue a sheet of errata with the 
index, both to appear with the December Bulletin. He will be grateful 
for notice of any errors appearing in contributed articles. He will also 
be grateful for articles and notes intended for the December Bulletin. 
Everything intended for the December Bulletin should reach the edi- 
tor at his Chicago address not later than November 15. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR 1905. 

NomiDatioDs for officers for 1905 are now in order. The list of 
present officers and members may be found in the March, 1904, Bulle- 
tin. Every member should manifest interest enough in the Club to 
make full nominations. A postal card is sufficient' to contain the re- 
quired number of names. Address it to Lynds Jones, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 111. If you will give this matter your immediate at- 
tention there will be no dearth of nominations. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE : There are ready for distribution title 
pages for the following volumes of The Wilson Bulletin: New Series 
Vols. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11. All who wish these title pacres may secure 
them by giving notice to the editor before the December number is 
mailed. Unless otherwise directed, all such requests will be met by 
enclosing the title pages wanted with the December Bulletin. They 
will be mailed earlier if a one cent stamp accompanies the request. 
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NOTES. 

BOBOLINKS INCBEASINO AT BOUIiDBR, COLORADO. 

Bobolinks, once supposed to be rare in Colorado, are common in at 
least three localities in Boulder county this year, and their songs have 
been much enjoyed by the writer and others. Last year I saw one east 
of Boulder and Dr. J. R. Brockett reported one on the University cam- 
pus at Boulder, and the year before Mr.L.C. Bragg took one near town, 
but this year I have seen about a dozen every day that I have visited 
one locality. Popularly our Lark Bunting has been oftencalled '*Bobo- 
link," though there is no good reason for the confusion, as they are 
readily distinguished. Junius Hendhrson. 



A JANUARY kingfisher. 

On January 19th of this year I observed a Belted Kingfisher about 
two miles below this place on the bank of the Hudson river. The mer- 
cury stood at 2 degrees below zero and the river was frozen solid from 
shore to shore. 

I also recorded a Sparrow Hawk the same day, but this is not un- 
usual as I have seen several during the past winter. 

Ossining, N. Y., May 6, '04. Frederick C. Hubel. 



NOTES ON THE NESTING OF THE BLACK TERN. 

On June 27, of this year, Mr. Karl Heilmann and the writer found 
a nest of the Black Tern with three fresh eggs in the Sandusky Bay 
marshes. The eggs were placed on a few broken fragments of old flags 
on what seemed to be a pancake of muck. After I had photographed 
tbe nest and eggs and put the dripping camera into the boat, I exam- 
ined the foundation. The pancake of muck rested on some floating 
vegetation. This in turn was resting on an old sunken muskrat house, 
probably three or four years old, which had formed a kind of a sub- 
marine decayed island. This would indicate that both Langdon as 
well as Jones and Dawson were right in their respective statements 
which seem to be at variance; it is the combination of both which gives 
us the correct fact at least in this one particular instance. New musk- 
rat houses or those a year or so old were not used, though in abundance. 

We also saw a pair of Belted Piping Plovers on this date, the nest 
had probably been destroyed by a recent storm, which had driven the 
waves of Lake Erie into the bay clear over the sand-dunes of the Cedar 
Point peninsula. W. F. Henninger. 



NORTHERN OHIO NOTES. 

Roseate Tern, (Sterna dougalli,) was found in a company of Com- 
mon Terns which were flying above Big Chicken island, lake EriCi 
August 26, 1904. While this island lies in Canada it is so near the bor- 
der of Ohio that the occurrence of this rare Ohio tern here should not 
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be allowed to pass unnoticed. The bird was in full breeding dress, and 
gave evidence by its actions, of belonging to the island. Many of the 
other birds were in molt, but this sx)ecimen gave no evidence of molt. 

Black Tem^ilTydrochelidon nigra surinemansis,) No birds were 
to be seen at their regular breeding places in the Sandusky marshes, 
August 24 to 27, but they were found in numbers at the Chicken islands 
with the Common Terns, most of them in transition molting plumage. 
Some had almost completed the molt, while others had scarcely more 
than begun. A few Black Terns were also found with small companies 
of Common Terns roosting on the sand spits among the Bass islands. 

It may be interesting to note that North Harbor island, which was 
a favorite breeding place for the Common Terns in 1901, gave little 
evidence of having been inhabited by more than a handfull of birds the 
past season. Likewise, Chick island, which was a low reef supporting 
a considerable growth of Smart-weed iPolyganum) and numerous 
nesting terns in 1901, was reduced to a wave washed reef entirely devoid 
of either vegetation or tern nests on the day of our visit, August 26. 
However, roostiijg terns of both species. Herring and Bonaparte Gulls, 
were numerous enough to almost completely cover the rocks. The gulls 
were also in molting plumage. 

The lagoon of Middle Bass island, which yielded such rich bird life 
in 1901, was full to the brim, and surrounded by three feet of water on 
all sides. Consequently there were no mud flats, and no shore birds. A 
flock of Shoveller — decoys gave me palpitation of the heart until their 
true structure was revealed, when three small boys in a boat rowed 
through their midst. A single Least Bittern made an additional record 
for the lagoon. Black Terns were also in evidence here. Numerous 
Pied billed Grebes seemed entirely at home, and probably bred here 
during the summer, with the King Rails and Florida Gallinules. both 
of which were feeding everywhere. 

The only shore birds recorded among these islands were Sander- 
lings, Turnstones, Spotted Sandpipers and Killdeers. This was disap- 
pointing, in view of the records of others at Oberlin earlier in the month. 
I have noticed, however,that many of the shore birds seem to prefer in- 
land ponds and mud flats during their southward journey. 

Lynds Jones. 
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"KEARSARGE" BIRDS. 

BY K. H. AND H. E. PORTER. 

Kearsarge, N. H., is situated in a narrow valley of the 
White Mountains, having Moat Mountain and the noted White 
Horse ledges on the west, Mt. Kearsarge on the north, and 
Rattlesnake Range on the east. Through a "notch" to the 
northwest, the railroad leads to Fabyans and the higher peaks. 
Three villages are situated in this valley: Kearsarge, North 
Conway and Intervale. These villages are all interesting 
from an ornithological standpoint owing to the ver}- varied 
country, but at Kearsarge village the birds are mainly those 
of the woods and fields, almost the only water being the dimin- 
utive Kearsarge brook. 

Our summer home is some two hundred feet from the road, 
the intervening space being lawn, on which the Goldfinches 
and Robins are especially numerous. With the exception of a 
few acres of hay-fields, the remaining twenty-four acres of 
land are woods, through which Kearsarge brook runs. 

This list was compiled during July, August and a part of 
September. Barely six lotig hunts were made during that 
period, the birds seen merely chanced to meet our sight, but 
we always carried glasses. In the list those species 
marked * were seen on our own place, those marked f breed- 
ing there. 

In addition to those species named, the Towhee, Black- 
throated Blue Warbler and Pileated Woodpecker were heard. 

1. Botattrtis Icatiginosus. American Bittern. This species was seen 
once in July, but several times afterwards. Breeds in the Intervale 
marshes. 

2. AfdM ficrodias. Great Blue Heron. Only once seen, the only 
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record of this sijecies, as far as can be ascertained, in the valley. 

3. Accipiter velox. *Sharp-shinned Hawk. Commonest of the 
hawks. 

4. Accipiter cooperi. *CooiJer Hawk. Semi -occasional. 

5. Buteo borealis. *Red-tailed Hawk. Fairly common during Sejj- 
tember. 

6. Buteo lineatus. *Red-shouldered Hawk. One instance noted. 

7. Falc3 sparverius* Am. Sparrow Hawk. Breeds on Peaked 
Mountain of the Rattlesnake Range. 

8. Cer/le alcyon. t Belted Kingfisher. One within sight or hear- 
ing almost constantly. 

9. Dryobates villosus. *Hairy Woodj)ecker. Occasional. 

10. Dryobates ptibescens medianus, t Downy Woodpecker. Common 
in the early summer. 

11. Colaptes auratus luteus. *Northern Flicker. Rather rare. 

12. Antrostomus vociferus, * Whip-poor-will. One seen. 

1^^. Chordeiles virginianus, *Nighthawk. A small flock appeared 
nearly every evening. 
14. Chaetura pelagica. *Chimney Swift. Common until Septembers. 
If). Tro:hiIuscoIubris. *Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Uncommon. 

16. Tyrannus tyrannus. *Kingbird. Common. Breeds at Intervale. 

17. Sayornis phoebe. *Phcebe. Occasional. 

18. Contopus virens. Wood Pewe(>. One instance. 

19. Empidonax flaviventris, t Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. One fam- 
ily near Kearsarge Brook. 

20. Empidonax minimus. Least Flycatcher. One seen in August. 

21. Cyanocitta cristata. *Blue Jay. Infrequent at all times. 

22. Corvus brachyrhynchos* ^American Crow. Comparatively few 
seen until the first jmrt of September. 

2.3. Molothfus ater. Cowbird. One recorded from the Enchanted 
Woods. 

24. Agelaius phoniceus. Red-winged Blackbird. Breeds between 
Kearsarge Village and Intervale. 

25. Sturnella magna. Meadowlark. One individual remained from 
July 13 to 17, part of the time at Intervale. 

26. Carpodacus purpureus. tP^irple Finch. A frequent visitor to our 
lawn, V)ut difficult to find when not there. 

27. Astragallnus tristis. i American Goldfinch. Conmion, especially 
on the lawns. 

28. Pooscetes eramineus. tVesper Sparrow. Infrequently seen. 

29. Zonotrichia leucophrys. White-crowned Sparrow. One instance. 

30. Zonotrichia albicollis. *White-throated Sparrow. Fairly com- 
mon on the slopes of the mountains. 

.31. Spizella socialis. tChii)ping Sparrow. Abundant. 

32. Spizella pusilla. fField Sparrow. Rather rare. 

33. Tunco hyemalis, t Slate-colored Junco. Abundant. 

34. Melospiza cinerea melodia. tSong Sparrow. Very common occa- 
sionally, at other timt^s surprisingly rare. 
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35. CyanospUa cyanea. *Indigo Bunting. Common along the roads. 

36. Hinsndo erythro^aster. *Barn Swallow. 

37. Petrochelidon Itmifrons* * Cliff Swallow. 

Two more surprisingly infrequently recorded species. 

38. Ampelis cedrortsm. tCedar Waxwing* Very conmion. 

39. Lanlus borealis. *Northern Shrike. Once recorded. 

40. Virco olivacetii. tR^^-eyed Vireo. Commonly seen near the 
house. 

41. Vireo flavifrons. * Yellow- throated Vireo. By far th(^ common- 
•est of the Vireos. 

42. Virco solitaritts. * Blue-headed Vireo. Often seen, esi)ecially in 
September. 

43. Virco oovcboraccnsis. *White-eyed Vireo. Once recorded, the 
only time in the county, as far as can be ascertained. 

44. Mniotilta varia* *Black-and-wbite Warbler. Infrequent. 

45. Helmiothophlla rtsbricapilla. *Nashville Warbler. Common(^r 
than the previous species. 

46. Helminthophila peregrina. *Tennessee Warbler. Twice seen. 

47. Dcndroica corooata. *Myrtle Warbler. Rather common. 

48. Dcndroica maculosa, t Magnolia Warbler. Somewhat more com- 
mon. 

49. Dcndroica blackbtsmiac. Blackburnian Warbler. We saw one in 
very thick woods— a beautiful mal(\ His song was almost precisely 
that of the Black and White Warbler, and the song was almost all on 
the same note, contrary to th(^ usual one. 

50. Dcndroica vircns. + Black- throated Green Warbler. By far the 
commonest of the Warblers, and commonest of all Kearsarge birds with 
the exception of the Chickadees, Robins, Bluebirds, Song Sparrows, 
Chippies, Crows and Juncos. 

51. Dcndroica vigorsii. *Pine Warbler. Ratht^r rare. 

52. Sciurtis atirocapillus. *Oven-bird. Fairly common. 

53. Gcothlypistrichasbrachidactyla. *Northern Yellow-throat. Rare. 

54. Wilsonia canadensis. Canadian Warbler. Twice seen. 

55. Sctophaga rtsticilla. t American Redstart. Common until Aug- 
ust 15. 

56. Galeoscoptcs carolincnsis. ''^Catbird. Casual. 

57. Toxostoma rtifum. *Brown Thrasher. Once recorded. 

58. Ccrthia familiaris americana. *Brown Creeper. Rare at all 
times. 

59. Sitta carolincnsis. *White-breasted Nuthatch. Fairly common. 

60. Sitta canadensis. *Red-breasted Nuthatch. Rarer than the pre- 
vious species. 

61. Partis atricapilltis. tChickadee. Common. 

62. Paras htsdsonicus. *Hudsonian Chicadee. Very rare. 

63. Rcgultts satrapa. *Grolden-crowned Kinglet. Common in Sep- 
tember. 

64. Hylocichla mtsstelina. fWood Thrush. Rare. 

65. Hylocichla fuscesccns. * Wilson Thrush. Commoner. 
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66. Hyloclrhla swainsonii. * Olive-backed Thrush. Once seen. 

67. Hylocichla guttata pallasii. *Hermit Thrush. Commonest of the- 
thrushes. 

68. Sialia sialis. *Bluebird. Common. 

69. Passer domesticus. English Sparrow. Only once seen in Kear- 
sarge village. 

In addition to these, nineteen si)ecies were recorded from the village 
by four other bird-lovers, including Warbling Vireo. 

The most remarkable facts are the extreme abundance of the Black- 
throated Green Warbler, the infrequency of all warblers and the ab- 
sence of the Northern Parula Warbler, Scarlet Tanager, all Grouse and 
the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 

AN OCTOBER ALL-DAY AT BLAINE, WASHINGTON. 

BY WILLIAM LEON DAWSON. 

Of course it was cloudy. That it was so instead of rainy 
was a mark of special favor, received by the Bird- Man with 
becoming gratitude, for every loyal Puget-Sounder knows that 
rain has the right of way from October first o?i. The clouds 
formed a great leaden canopy centering over Blaine, with no- 
visible support by way of tent poles upon either horizon, but 
with certain airy hangings and draperies at the edges which, 
not even the rising sun could thrust aside. But in his at- 
tempt to do so the draperies caught fire, warming from saffron 
to Saturn red and rolling up from the east in billows of flame 
which threatened the eternal hills. Mt. Baker, our patron 
saint and watchful sentinel, situated some fifty miles to the 
east and south, stood apart from the conflict, but reflected 
something of the heavenly ardor from its new-fallen snows 
until the sun found a rift in the curtain of cloud and shot a 
full glance at the mountain, whereupon it cast a huge shadow 
athwart the sky, like the umbration of the needle upon the 
dial. The northeast in glory and the southeast in the 
shadow of our glorious mountain — it was worth the sacrifice 
of a few early birds to have seen it ! 

The first half hour of indecision, from six o'clock on, was 
spent awheel, ranging the sidewalks of the still silent town, 
gleaning the bird- notes from orchard and garden and unre- 
claimed ravine. The writer was just congratulating himself 
upon the abundance of native birds hereabouts, undisturbed 
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as yet by the presence of the all but universal scourge, when 
* ' Varky yark, scrape^ chirp ^ chirp ' * came from a little fir-tree a 
block away, in the center of the central business block of 
town. His obscene majesty, the English Sparrow, has ar- 
rived ! . His half century of conquest is appropriately consum- 
mated upon this last square rood of Uncle Sam's undivided 
possession. Blaine stands at the exact northwestern corner of 
the United States, and the goal of the Gamin is reached. 

The aliens can be very crafty if they choose, and they do 
choose while they are in the minority. I have searched the 
townsite over, during the two months past, fearing the dread 
presence, yet resolved to know the worst, without having 
heard a single chirp from the domesticus until to-day. Yet I 
am assured that the creatures have been here in small num- 
bers for two or three years past. Nine Sparrows were fright- 
ened, upon this occasion, from the little fir-tree, and all be- 
came instantly silent upon their escape. 

The cataloguer's attention was next directed toward the 
water birds. Drayton Harbor, which is the inner sea sanctum 
of Blaine, is some seven miles in circumference at high-tide, 
and save for a narrow channel, is shut off from the wide 
waters of Semiahmoo Bay by a sand-spit a mile in length. As 
flood- tide approaches, the number of sea birds upon the har- 
bor is augmented to several thousand by the arrival of ducks, 
mostly Scaups, "Bluebills," and Scoters, or "Black Ducks." 
These birds, upon entering or leaving the harbor, usually fly 
low over the sand-spit and are here assaulted by a battery of 
ever-ready guns. As a result of the steady maintainaiice of 
the firing line, the ducks upon the harbor are nervous and un- 
approachable — save by eight-power binoculars. 

The constant residents of the harbor are Grebes. West- 
ern Grebes (^occideu talis) , to the number of a hundred or more, 
move about singly or in small groups, occasionally calling to 
each other in shrill notes, like the squeaking of rusty wind- 
lasses. They are graceful creatures — cruelly graceful with 
their dagger beaks and eyes of fiery red — and yet there is 
something swan-like in the carriage of the head upon the 
mobile neck. 

Holboell Grebes ( Colymbus holkrllii), appear in lesser 
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numbers and are less conspicuous by reason of their compact 
build and blended colors. 

Horned Grebes {Colymbus aiiritus), abound. As a rule 
they frequent the shallows, where escape by diving is not al- 
ways convenient; but, unlike their congeners, they take to 
wing with great readiness At times they will fly back and 
forth upon the merest whim, or for exercise. 

The presence of a school of smelt or herring will attract 
all the Grebes at once. On this all-day trip the writer dre^j 
near a busy company of several hundred birds, and when they 
took flight the pattering of tiny feet and the dipping wing- 
tips was like the fall of a small cloud-burst upon the water. 

Gulls, at high-tide, are like street car conductors off duty. 
There is nothing for them to do but to haunt unavailingly the 
scenes of their former activity, or to gather in languid compa- 
nies and discuss the prospects of the next shift. At such 
times they are glad to find log-booms or floats to rest upon; 
but in the absence of these (as at present in Drayton Harbor) 
they sit upon the water or drift about on pieces of mill waste, 
or else desert the harbor altogether. 

Bonaparte Gulls (/,ar?/5/^z7a^^/^//m),which have swarmed 
to the number of thousands for six weeks past, are now repre- 
sented by a fevs stragglers, wounded birds and their faithful 
mates; while Ring- billed Gulls {Larus delaivarensis^ have be- 
come common, and California Gulls {^Lariis californicus) are 
slowly increasing in numbers. 

The Terns, Arctic (?) and Common {Ster7ia paradiscca and 
hirundo) have disappeared, and after them has apparently 
followed their arch-persecutor, the Parasitic Jaeger {Stercora- 
rius parasiticus), a specimen of which I shot from **the spit" 
on September 30th. 

In contrast with all this was the trip into the interior, 
made in the afternoon. The gray cloud-cap still hung over 
everything, but it included within its dome distant Baker, 
whose uplifting presence made one feel that his world was 
good enough, however circumscribed. 

Mile after mile was done off over gravel pikes, past stump- 
scarred clearings, tiny orchards and deserted townsites, 
through somber forests of fir and hemlock, and through wil- 
dernesses of second growth, alders, willows and evergreens. 
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But the bird-world was oppressed by the cloud-cap. It had 
had its breakfast, and, since there was not light enough to 
encourage thoughts of supper, it betook itself early to bed. 
There was little to be heard except the fick, tick, tick of the 
Western Winter Wren {Olbioprhihts hiemalis pacijicvs) and the 
drowsy tss, tss; iss tsee of the Western Golden -crowned Kinglet 
{Regulus satrapa oliyaceus). 

At 3 p. m., as I stood upon a little bridge over a ravine 
choked full with a jungle of vine maple, goooseberry bushes, 
devil's club, and ferns, an incautious chickadee, grumbling 
over its hard piliow, led the Bird- Man to attempt the chicka- 
dee call. (The notes of these Oregon Chickadees, Pants 
atricapilhis occidentalism have a slightly different pitch from 
those of Pants atricapillus, and I have not quite mastered them 
yet). As a result, the bushes began to yield up sleepy Chick- 
adees. Western Golden-crowned Kinglets emerged unex- 
pectedly from snug sleeping-bags hidden in the vegetation 
under my feet. The Northwest Bewick Wren ( Thryomaiies 
betuickii calophonits) scolded, W. W. W. (which is note-book 
shorthand for Western Winter Wren) ticked apprehensively, 
^nd the fruitful bush bejg^an to yield a tribute of Ruby -crowned 
Kinglets, aroused from deeper slumbers, but cheerful and for- 
giving still. It remained only for the Mawr ctomo,^\i\Qh.\\\. 
these parts is the Oregon Towhee (Pipiio macidatus orego7ius), 
to peep out and through the curtains to see that the children 
were not taking harm, and then the disturber of midnight 
peace, at 3:00 p. m., withdrew **in good order." 

But even after this disheartening adventure. Fortune 
perched upon the Bird-Man's banner in the shape of a Califor- 
nia Pygmy Owl (^Glaiicidium gnoma califoniicum) . This 
pocket edition of the powers that prey stood out boldly upon 
the topmost splinter of a wayside stub and challenged scrutiny. 
The gnoma gave his back to the road, but every now and then 
turned a careful eye upon the stranger. Then all at once the 
bird whirled backward and launched himself like a bolt across 
the road, at a mouse some sixty feet away. Seizing the "wee, 
timerous, cowerin' beastie " at the very entrance of its hole, 
the bird maintained its grasp with both feet and supported 
itself by wings outstretched upon the ground. Not until the 
squeakings of the victim had quite ceased, did the captor rise 
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and disappear by rapid flight into the wood. 

There are always a few staple species which try the pa- 
tience of the ardent horizonis't by deserting on the ** All-Day." 
Formerly they have been the most inevitable of birds afield, 
but now, forsooth, they must lurk in hiding with the most 
cunning intent to defeat the ends of science. Among such 
that I would hold up on this occasion to well deserved scorn, 
are Kingfisher {Ceryle alcyon), (think of it!), Audubon 
Warbler {^Dendroica audnboyii)^ and Herring Gull {Larus argefi- 
tatiis) . Others which might have been gracious are Mongo- 
lian Pheasant {P/iasiamis torquatus), Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker {Ceop/iia'us pileatus abieticola), Harris Woodpecker 
{Dryobates villosus harnsii^^ and California Creeper {^Certhia 
familias occidentalis) . With these additions I feel that the 
** All-Day" would have been fairly representative of the vicin- 
ity of Blaine at this season. 

Horizons^ Blaine and vicinity, October 13, 1904, 5. a. m. 

to 5 p. m. : 

Blaink, 5:00 to 8:00 a. m. 

Rusty Song Sparrow, — Mclosplza clnerea rtiorphna. 

Northwest Crow, — Corvus caurinKn. 

Northwest Bewick Wren, — Thryoinanea betvickit calophonus. 

Western Mleadowlark, — SturitcUa tnaf/na neglecfa. 

Western Robin, — Menda tnif/ratoria proj^inqua, 

California (?) Finch, -Ca7'podact(s jmrptfrefffi ealiforttu^us. 

Oregon Junco, — Junto hycinalU orcffonuH. 

Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, — Ref/nltts aatrapa olivaeeus. 

Western Winter Wr^n, - Oibiorchllus hieinulia paHfiiiu^. 

English Sparrow, — PuHHcr chnnexticus, 

American Pipit, — Anthus prnsilvcDilcits. 

Oregon Towhee, — Pipilo inaculatus ore (f onus, 

Drayton Hakbor, 8:00 to 10:00 a. m. 

Horned Grebe, — Colynihnt< atrrUiis. 

Western Grebe, — ^h'chfnfq^horfOi occidentalis. 

White-winged Scoter, — Oideniia deglandi. 

Greater Scaup Duck,— Aj/tht/a niarila. 

Lesser Scaup Duck, — A i/ thy a (tjfffnis. 

Bonaparte Gull, — Lams pJuUtde(phi<(. 

HolbcBll Grebe, — ColipnhuH hoUmllii, 

Western Gull, — Lams occfdentalis. 

Surf Scoter, — Oidemia pcrftpicillata. 

Marbled Murrelet, — BrarhyramphuB marrnorafus. 

(ilaucus-winged Gull, — Lants glaueescens. 
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Ruddy Duck, — JSrismaturn Jamaifettsis. 
Red-breasted Merganser,— J/f'/Y/r^H^rr ncrrntor. 
Loon, — On via ifuber. 

SeMiAHM(K) Point (The Sand Spiti, 10:00 to 12:00 a. m . 
Western Bluebird, — Siah'a ntcxh-ana orrUletttaUn. 
Nuttall Sparrow, — Zonofrirhfa IcuraphrtfH rnXfialli, 
Northwest Flicker, Cofaptcs rafcr xafffratior. 
.Sandwich Sparrow, — AnimodranttiH sanffwichnifiis alaudinus. 
Ring-billed Gull, - -LarvH dcktwarcnfiix. 

Blaine Bkach, 12 m. 
California Gull, Lann^ califoniicus. 
Northwest Coast Heron, — Ardea herodias fannhti. 

Blaink-Linden Road, 1:30 to 4:00 p. m. 
Steller Jay, CydYKxitta HtellerL 
Oregon Ruffed Grows^^- Bona xa nmhclltis sahhii. 
Oregon Chickadee, — Pantx atri('aj>i11u% m-ridf nfal'iK. 
Pine Siskin,— <S^y> /?*?<« phmx. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, — ]^e</aluH rtdcndida. 
California Pygniy Owl, Olaucidinm (/noma caUt'ornicuni. 
Gairdner Woodi)ecker, — Dryohatt'x pfd^'xcmx gairdnrri. 



A SUMMER PORCH LIST, AT HINSDALE, ILL. 

BY ESTHKR CRAIGMII.K. 

It was almost discouraging to look forward to a summer 
without bird tramps, but that was the outlook from the end 
of June to the middle of August, 1904. But there is some- 
thing to be seen and heard, even from one's own door, if eyes 
and ears have been trained. The location was a few miles 
west of Chicago, half a mile distant from Flag creek. To the 
east, west and north, rolled the fertile prairies, while a wood 
of small trees stretched to the south, bordering the creek until 
it reached the Des Plaines river, four miles distant. 

A dense thicket, several rods in length, grew along the 
roadside, furnishing food and shelter for not a few birds. 
Song Sparrows, Chippies, Catbirds, Thrashers, Chewinks, 
Cowbirds, and Indigo Buntings were always in evidence there. 
Numbers of water birds were to be seen mornings and evenings, 
going to and from their feeding grounds. 

Previous to this year the fields have been alive with 
hundreds of Dickcissels. No nests were found this summer, 
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and their notes were only heard twice on two successive days 
late in June. **What has become of Dick?" was a common 
question among bird friends. 

The Yellow Warbler has always been abundant until this 
year. Not one was seen or heard, so the Song Sparrows were 
alone responsible for the young Cowbjrds. It was not an un- 
common sight to see a huge young Cowbird pursuing a Song 
Sparrow along the Wire fence, refusing to be hushed until it 
had been gorged with food. 

It seemed a little strange to miss both these birds this 
summer. Heretofore their presence has been more marked 
than any other variety on this list. 

The most unique experience of the summer was a morn- 
ing serenade. All the Bartramian Sandpipers of the creek 
bottom must have been present. It was barely three o'clock, 
and their weird, wind-like whistles sounded like music from 
another planet. 

The Nighthawks did not appear until the middle of Aug- 
ust, and then in migration for the most part. One bright 
midday a flock of one hundred were seen flying south at con- 
siderable height. Near this same spot two years ago, late in 
August, I counted six hundred Nighthawks in a space of 
fifteen minutes. It was about six o'clock in the evening, and 
the air was just alive with them. The area in which I counted 
was not more than a quarter of a mile in width, and it was im- 
possible to estimate the actual size of the wave. It was a con- 
tinuous passage — there was no looking back on their part — 
and standing in an open tract in the woods, I was able to 
count those in my range with some degree of accuracy. 

Here is the summer list in the order in which they were 
seen or heard : 



1. 


Bartrtimian Sandpiper. 


11. 


Crow. 


2. 


Indigo Bunting. 


12. 


Blue Jay. 


3. 


Dickcissel. 


13. 


Barn Swallow. 


4. 


Song Sparrow. 


14. 


Chimney Swift. 


5. 


Vesper Sparrow. 


15. 


Kingbird. 


6. 


Grasshopi^er Sparrow. 


16. 


Bob-white. 


7. 


Goldfinch. 


17. 


Flicker. 


8. 


Wood Pewee. 


18. 


Catbird. 


9. 


American Bittern. 


19. 


Brown Thrasher, 


10. 


Red-winged Blackbird. 


20. 


Red-headed \Voodi)ecker. 



On a Captive Red-Tailed Hawk. 
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21. Cowbird. 

22. Bobolink. 

23. Mourning Dove. 

24. Meadowlark. 

25. Yellow- billed Cuckoo. 

26. Robin. 

27. Bluebird. 

28. Field Sparrow. 

29. Marsh Hawk. 

30. Prairie Homed Lark. 

31. Purple Martin. 

32. Baltmore Oriole. 

33. Red-eyed Vireo. 

34. Rough- winged Swallow. 

35. Northern Yellow-throat. 



.36. Screech Owl. 

37. Great Blue Heron. 

38. Black-crowned Night Heron. 

39. Migrant Shrike. 

40. Hairy Woodpecker. 

41. Downy Woodpecker. 

42. Chickadee. 

43. Bronzed Grackle. 

44. Chewink; Towhee, 

45. Scarlet Tanager. 

46. American Sparrow Hawk. 

47. Pigeon Hawk. 

48. Nighthawk. 

49. Semi palma ted Plover. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON A CAPTIVE RED-TAILED 

HAWK (^Biiteo borcalis). 



BY W. F. HENNINGER. 

On August 15th of this year a Red-tailed Hawk was brought 
to me, that had been shot in the wing while pouncing down 
on a chicken in a barn-yard. Just a few days before that an- 
other had been shot at at the same place, while with a chicken 
in his talons he was trying to get to an orchard. On August 
31st I saw one pursuing a Red Squirrel. This goes to confirm 
my statement made elsewhere (Wilson Bulletin. December, 
1902, p. 138) that the Red-tailed Hawk feeds principally on 
birds and squirrels. The wounded Hawk brought me is not 
an adult and I concluded to experiment with my captive to 
find out just what he would eat. After refusing food for 
three days he began to eat. So far he has eaten beef, raw, 
boiled and roasted; also raw and boiled pork, kidney and 
liver. He would not touch cured meats; nor will he eat 
veal, except forced by hunger. A Barn Owl, which I had in 
captivity for a week in 1898, would also refuse veal. He al- 
ways liked squirrel, whenever offered him. On September ist 
I gave him two Yellow-legs and two Field Sparrows', and al- 
though he had just been fed with some raw beef, immediately 
devoured them with great greed; in fact, he would always 
jump down from his perch and with great ferocity go for birds 
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at once. He always began with the head, picking it clean, 
and then tearing it ofiF with his bill would crush it at once 
and devour it, after which the rest of the bird would follow. 
He always preferred birds to anything else. The second 
week in September a Sora was brought to nie. This I let lie 
for three days, till, in the heat, it had begun to decay and 
smelled very badly. After he had literally stufiFed himself with 
raw meat, about one pound, I threw this decayed Sora in 
his cage. He went at it at once and ate it in about five min- 
utes. This, in my opinion, does not merely show that the 
Red-tailed Hawk will eat carrion, and most any bird of prey, 
when hungry, will do that, but, as he certainly was not hun- 
gry at the time, that Red-tails prefer birds to other food. 
Again, I do not like to make a statement to this effect, as there 
is so much evidence to the contrary (compare: Hawks and 

Owls, by A. K. Fisher, ), but it certainly agrees with 

my observations in Pike and Scioto Counties, as well 
as my field observations in Seneca County. On September 
29th I put a large dead rat in his cage. He looked at it for 
about ten minutes before touching it, and I hadn't fed him for 
two days at that. Then he ate the head and the inside, leav- 
ing the skin, himi legs and tail intact, and would not eat this 
tilhthe next day, though I did not feed him anything else. 
This certainly does not show a great fondness for rats and 
mice. He never went at them with the greed he showed for 
squirrels and birds. On October 21 and 22 I fed him raw 
and fried fish, which he ate immediately. So far I have 
never been able to get him a snake or frogs, but if I can keep 
him over the winter will try him on these next spring. Thus 
I cannot consider the Red-tail as harmless as other ornitholo- 
gists do, yet would not agree with the majority of sportsmen 
in calling him a harmful species, as killing of squirrels is not a 
detriment, but a beneficial service. From a utilitarian stand- 
point, I can only hope for the extermination of the squirrels, 
especially the Red Squirrel, though not [from an aesthetic or 
sentimental standpoint. 
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THE NEW YEAR CENSUS. 

Not long after this number reaches its readers a new year 
will be at hand. If you are keeping a yearly record of the 
birds, your old note-book will be laid aside and a fresh one 
placed in readiness. It means something aesthetically, if not 
practically, how the new note-book is begun, whether the first 
l)age is well filled or not. To me it means more than I care 
to admit. We have begun these New Year Censuses well, 
and I hope and trust that 1905 will not fall behind 1904 in the 
records that shall be made. 1905 begins on Skinday, and it is 
therefore proposed that for those who do not study birds on 
that day, to make the record oh the 2nd. How much each 
one can do will depend upon the region, the time, and the 
weather. The editor will be unable to participate in this 
contest, so the prize offered last year cannot be repeated. To 
every one who secures a bona fide list of twenty- five or more 
species, not including English Sparrow, a year's subscription 
to The W11.S0N Bui^LETiN will be given. Make as large a 
list as possible for Mr. Frank M. Chapman's Christmas Cen- 
sus, and then beat it for the New Year Census! Send the 
lists to Lynds Jones, 5623 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, 111. 



BREWSTER WARBLER ilfflmnithophlUi IrHcohro/trhialls) IN 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSVLVAXIA. 

Near the close of an *'all-day with the birds" I was fortunate 
enough to meet with a single individual of this tyiK'. phase, or what- 
ever it mav be, near Devon, on Mav ISth, 1904. It was found at the 
border of a large grove, where I watched it sometimes as near as twenty 
feet, from an old cart-road. It was altogether like the Blue-winged 
Warbler above,— with the white wing bars and black bar through the 
-eye — ^but the under parts were white instead of the rich yellow of that 
bird. I could detect no trace of yellow on its breast. In action, drop- 
ping from branch to branch of the smaller trees so near, it was 
very like the Blue-w^ing — with which I am familiar. Although 
I cannot but regret that I had no means of securing it at the 
time, I have no hesitation in recording it as a Brewster's Warbler, 
rafter I had observed it through a good ])air of field glasses for over fif- 
teen minutes. Frank L. Biuns, Berwyn, Pa. 



BREWSTER WARBLER AGAIxX IN OHIO. 

[ITelmhithophiUt le/itcobroiwhialis) 

BY W. F. HENNINCiKR. 

On September 17th of this year while out to study the annual fall 
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migration in a Tery faTorable woods 1^ miles southeast of Tiffin we- 
were able to add several species to the county list. Of warblers 1& 
species were seen, among them a Brewster Warbler. While kneeling 
down watching a Black and White Warbler catching a moth, I sud- 
denly spied in a low sapling a warbler that at the first glance I recog- 
nized as a new species. 

The upper parts were bluish gray with a black streak through the 
eye, lower parts yellowish shading into white on forepart of breast, 
throat and chin, two small yellowish wing bands, yellowish crown patch 
hardly discernible, the whole plumage overlaid with a kind of greenish 
cast as if some one had breathed over it. The bird was observed for 
about 8 or 9 minutes, was very agile, but uttered no sound, not even 
the usual migration **chip" of other warblers. The bird was perhaps- 
not quite typical but it was a Brewscer nevertheless and to my know- 
ledge the first fall record for this species in the state, and I was only 
sorry I had left my gun at home. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Readers will be pleased to know that the Collection of Mr. J. War- 
ren Jacobs which was displayed at the St. Louis Fair and mentioned 
in the last Bulletin, received from the committee on awards a g^old 
medal as a just recognition of the expense of time and money as well as 
•the discrimination which Mr. Jacobs has put upon his unusually com- 
plete collection. 

The local papers of Chardon, Ohio, report a flight of some 500 
Passenger Pigeons at that place on October 22. It is unfortunate that 
this report was not confirmed in a manner above question. The pre- 
-sence of so many of these once abundant birds is difficult'.to account 
for. No breeding place of any such extent as this would indicate are 
known, if, indeed, any at all are known. Numerous reports of consid- 
erable numbers in the Northwest, in South America, and even in for- 
eign countries where they never lived, have proved to be myths. 

Mr. Frank L. Burns, of Berwyn, Pa., has kindly consented to as- 
sist the editor in collecting copy for the March Bulletin. Matter in- 
tended for publication in that number should reach Mr. Burns before 
February 15. 

The editor will be at 5623 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III., until July, 
1905. Requests for back numbers of the Bulletin, or notices that the 
current number has not been received should be addressed to Mrs. 
Lyndii Jones, 160 North Professor St., Oberlin. Ohio, to insure prompt 
attention. 

We want to inaugurate a campaign for increasing our membership 
the coming year, to twice its present size. This can be done if every 
member will either induce some friend to become a member, or send to 
any one of the officers a list of names of persons who are interested in 
birds. Will not every member make this a personal matter ? Increas- 
ed membership means a better grade of work, and a better Bulletin. 
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ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 
The followiDg persons are presented for membership: 

FOB ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 

P. A. Taverner, Detroit, Mich.: Carl Fritz Henning, Boone, lowar- 
Frederick B. McKechnie, Ponkapog, Mass. 

FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP: 

Miss Clara S. Wheatley, Medina, Ohio. 



ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1905. 

The election of officers has resulted as follows: 
President— Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Vice-President— W. L. Dawson, Blaine, Wash. 
Secretary— John W. Daniel, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer — Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penn. 

Executive Council. H. C. Oberholser, John H. Sage, A. W. 
Blain, Jr. 

It is in order to send your annual membership dues to the treasur- 
er to the address given above. 

Matter intended for the March Bulletin may be sent to Mr. Frank 
L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa., or to the editor at 5623 Drexel Ave., Chicago,. 
111. 



NOTES. 

Notes from Sandusky, Ohio. Mr. Webster Ransom reports a 
Sycamore Warble, {Dendroica dotnunca afbilora) on April 24. 

I have secured two specimens of Red-legged Black Duck (A}ias- 
obscura rubrij)ex) this spring. 

Two specimens of Widgeon Ufcwedj ten elope) were mounted by 
John Herb this spring. 

James Galloway informs me that about twenty years ago James 
Dildyne shot six King Eiders {Somaferia sjjerfabilis) at one shot. 

Miss Edith Dixon, of Milan, reports a Blue Grosbeak {Qairaco' 
cwrulea) at that place, well identified, but the specimen was not se- 
cured. 

William Harting caught an uninjured Horned Grebe [Coli/mbufi- 
auritus) asleep, on Sandusky Bay near Cedar Point, on April 13. The 
bird was brought home and fed, and on April 16, was taken to the bay 
and released. It was 'taught twice during the day. It seemed to hav& 
no fear of him. 

The specimen of Jaoger shot at Sandusky October 10,1889, and 
reported in Cook's Birds of Michigan, page 27 and requoted in Jones*^ 
Birds of Ohio, page 26 proves to be a Parasitic Jaeger (Stercorarlffx 
parasiticus). 

Webster Ransom reports a parrot that frequented his orchard, six 
miles south of Sandusky, in the summer of 1903. It resembled a Caro- 
lina Paroquet (CV>/*H r MS* rarolincn^is), 

E. L. MosELEY, Sandusky, Ohioi. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A Preliminary Review of the Birds of Nebraska, with synopses. 
By Lawrence Bruner, Robert H. Woleott, Myron H. Swenk. 

While this long promised ** Birds of Nebraska" wnnes to U8 as a 
^'Preliminary Review," and therefore much different in character fn)m 
what one might be led to expect.seems to be well adapted to its avowed 
purpose, *'A Working List." While it is preliminarv in character, tho 
claim of the authors that it *4s believed to represent (»xactly the state 
of our knowledge at the pres(mt day." seems to be borne out by an vx- 
amination of the list of sjiecies and annotations. The b(x)k is really a 
series of artificial keys, each key followed by an annotated list of the 
species covered by that key. The keys are intended for work with the 
specimen in hand, and to the writer's mind, will i)rove simiewhat diffi- 
cult to those unfamiliar with this method of identification. Thev be- 
long to the older, rather than the newer system. How(»ver, proin^rly 
used, they will identify. There is a complete index, but we miss a 
summary of any sort. Such a summary as we find in "The Birds of 
Colorado," would be a valuable addition. The book is bound in cloth 

and makes a very welcome and valuable addition to faunal literature. 

L. J. 



North American Fanna. No. 23. Novemi)er 24, 1904. A Bioloj^i- 
cal Reconnaisance of the Base of the Alaska Peninsula, By Wilfred 
H. Osgood. 

In this paper of 86 pages, including index, we are given a glimpse 
of the physical features of the region treat(?d in two inai)S and eleven 
half-tones, and in the word pictures which occu])y a ])r()ininent part of 
the introduction. Some 43 mammals are given as occurring in the re- 
gion, and 137 birds are listed. In compiling th(^ lists, previous work is 
drawn upon It is of interest to note that the bird list contains no 
new species or sub species. One born to such work cannot avoid a 
feeling of slight envy of those who are fortunat(i enough to g(^t out 
into such remote and interesting fields while he congratulatt's the 
author upon his good work. L. J. 



A Discussion of the Origin of Bird Migration. By P. A. Travener, 
From The Auk, Vol. XXI, No. 3, July, 1904, pp. 322-3:5.3. 

The author discusses the whole question of migration, })ut strongly 
•mphasizes one point in previous discussions which lias remained 
obscure. It is that the necessitv for the northward movcMuent was at 
first brought about (and the same necessity continues to the present 
time) by the fact that during the winter the tropics contain all thr) bird 
life they can supix)rt without the enormous increased demand for food 
which would result from the appearance of nestf uUs of young. The 
southward movement began because rt>turning cold destroyed 
the food north. Of course the laws of adaj^tation and the survival of 
the fittest must be brought in to complete the argument. The paper is 
a valuable one in bringing into prominence a factor which must have 
exerted a determining influence at the beginnings of this vast move- 
ment. L. J. 
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Amateur Sportsman, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 6, 7, 8. 

American Ornithology, Vol. IV, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12. 

Bird-Lore, Vol. VI, Nos. 5, 6. 

Boys and Girls, Vol. II, No. 4: Vol. Ill, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological Club, Vol. V, No. 3. 

Bulletin 153, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Bulletin 3, Ohio Department of Agriculture. 

By The Wayside, Vol VII, No. 4. 

Condor, The, Vol. VI, Nos. 5, and 6. 

Maine Sportsman, Vol. XII, Nos. 134, 135 

Monthly Bulletin, The, Vol. II, Nos. 6, 7. 

Naturaliste Canadian, Le, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 9, 10, 11. 

Ohio Naturalist, The, Vol. V, No. 1. 

Oologist, The, Vol. XXI, No. 10. 

Ornithologische Monatschrift, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 9, 10. 

Plant World, The, Vol. VII, Nos. 9, 10, 11. 

On a Collection of Birds and Mammals from Mount Sanhedrin, 
California. By Witmer Stone. From Proceedings of The Academy of 
Nat. Sci. of Philadelphia, July, 1904. 



ERRATA. 



Pago 13, line 8, for "autumn" read "summer." 
Page 19, line 32, " "1904" read "1903." 
Page 3:i, line 10, " ''hoUxvlir read ''holbivmi.'' 
Page 33, line 20, " '•' Synthlib()rha7ni>hui<^^ read ^^ S^jnthlibor- 
o.mpfms.^^ 

Page 36, line 23, " '^<)cr[/(mus*^ read "o?Y'(r/o //?//>•." 

Page 36, line 27, " "/7aca" read ''iliaca.'' 

Page 94, line 31, " "permiting" read "permitting." 

Page 95, lines 16, 17, 18, for "occurence" read "occurrence.;' 



INDEX. 

Acanthis linaria, 36. 
Accipiter atricapillus, 83. 

coojieri, 6, 35, 98. 

velox, 35, 98. 
Actitis macularia, 6. 
^chmophorus occi den talis, 33, 104. 
Aix sponsa, 6, 34. 
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Water-Thrush, 8, 42, 50, 59. 
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Bulletin No. 50. Contents. For "Some Notes on Michigan Warb- 
lers. J. Claire Wood— 20," line 12, read "Notes. The Robin's 
Return. Chreswell J. Hunt." 

Page 7, line 10, for "Orioles" read "Oriole's." 

Page 22, line 6, for "give" read "gave." 
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"Pomrine" read "Pomarine." 
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Bulletin No. 52, the page numbers are thrown forward because in 
making up the forms, the printer counted in the two pages of 
advertising beyond blank page 70. 

Page 75, line 4, for "presnt" read "present." 

Page 75, line 16, for "are from" read "for 1905." 

Page 80, line 36, for "Ruffled" read "Ruffed." Line 39 a4d "north- 
em." 
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Page 85, line 1, for "Chactura" read "Chaetura." Line 13, for "quis- 
calus" read "quiscula." 

Page 92, for paragraph 22 substitute the following: Icteria virens. 
Yellow-breasted Chat. On May 22, 1906 (Scioto Co.) I found a 
set of 2 heavily incubated eggs. On May 17, 1901 (Pike Co.) I 
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peculiarity in breeding habits? 

Page 91, line 2 from bottom, for "frequently" read "frequents." 

Page 94, line 21, for "intirely" read "entirely." 

Page 99, line 8, after "fectly" insert "certain." 

Page 102, line 3, for "store" read "stone." 

Page 103, line 9 from bottom, for "to" read "too," and for "too" 
read "to." 

Page 106, line 24, for "Priarie" read "Prairie.' 

Page 109, line 24, for "any" read "my." 

Page 112, line 22, after "found" insert "it." 

Page 121, bottom line, for Hyocichla" read "Hylocichla.' 

Page 123, line 6 from bottom, for "objection" read "objective." 

Page 132, line 16, for "Hemingway" read "Henninger.' 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS AT WEEDSEED INN. 

BY ALTHEA R, SHERMAN. 

Not every person who enjoys the companionship of birds is 
pennitted to go a-field every day, or even once each week. 
The majority of us must be content the greater part of the year 
with the bird studv obtained in our own doorvards. It is the 
purpose of this article to refer to some of the bird items noted 
at Weedseed Inn. The latitude of this inn is that of 43° north. 
Its longitude is nearly that of .91° west from Greenwich, which 
locates a spot of prairie land six miles from the Mississippi 
River and one mile and a half from the timber belt that borders 
that river. This bird hostelry covers a space of three acres, 
which embraces an orchard, meadow-land, and a portion of a 
ravine. The latter in -spring and autumn is wet enough to en- 
tertain some of the water fowls. 

Beginning with January the weather for six weeks is usually 
too severe and the location too exposed for the inn to entertain 
many birds. Until the last of December Blue Jays have usu- 
ally called almost every day, and occasionally a Hairy Wood- 
pecker has stopped for a meager lunch, and a mild spell has 
brcnight out a few Juncos. But the winter of 1903-4 was an ex- 
ception. Chickadees came often and pecked at some suet hung 
out for them. Flocks of Redpolls came several times and bird 
music was furnished by a Northern Shrike that called often 
and announced his presence with one of his squeaky airs. 
Plum trees full of thorns, and a meadow full of mice with but 
little snow on the ground made Weedseed Inn a favorite cara- 
vansary for him. He was often seen impaling a mouse on a 
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thorn, and the hindquarters of his prey were some times found 
in the trees after he left. 

Toward the last of February the call of the Prairie Horned 
Lark comes up from the adjoining fields, and it is not long be- 
fore our Robins and Phoebes return to us. None of our birds 
have ever been marked, but a neighbor had a male Robin that 
"the fool with a gun" deprived of a foot. This bird with his 
mate for two years has nested in her yard. Will another spring- 
tinie bring him back is a problem soon to be solved. 

We feel very certain that some of our birds return year after 
year. Several Phoebes stay about for four or five weeks, but 
at nesting-time it is but one pair that remains to occupy the old 
nest in the barn that has been the birthplace of so many 
Phoebes. A crack in the flooring above the nest affords a fine 
opportunity for observing Dame Phoebe's inethod of raising a 
family. She does a little refitting of the nest every spring, and 
on an early day in May lays her first egg. Every morning 
thereafter between five and nine o'clock an egg is added to the 
clutch until five jewel-like treasures are to be found. It has 
been a source of interest to notice the variation in the periods 
of incubation > that some broods remain longer in the nest than 
others ; that sometimes eight and again ten days elapse from 
the time the nest is deserted by the first brood before Phoebe 
lays the first egg of her second set. To watch her five little 
ones go to bed night after night on the lowest branch of an 
apple tree has been an interesting experience. Mr. Phoebe 
must have taken these young ones to another summer resort, 
since they disappeared from Weedseed Inn about the time 
Alother Phoebe began her second sitting. 

For several years this hostelry has been the home of a pair 
of Brown Thrashers. They arrive very early in May, and 
about the middle of that month the first egg is laid. For the 
past two seasons their first nest for the year has been in a lilac 
bush about fifteen feet from the house ; the same nest being 
occupied both years. Possibly they might feel that "the world 
is out of joint" if no human being peeped into their nest each 
day. 

Then there is the Flicker's hole in the barn. It has been 
there a long time, for it is remembered that he is now a large 
lad who as a little fellow once asked, "Doctor, where do the 
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Woodpeckers go when they go in the barn?" The hole gives 
entrance to a nesting-place four by fifteen inches with a depth 
of eighteen inches. This space is covered by a removable 
board in which is a peep-hole commanding a good view of the 
interior, a rare place for observation. The question of each 
year is "What bird will take possession of the Flicker's hole ?" 
English Sparrows certainly will if not watched and routed. 
Sometimes a Flicker raises a brood there, another year a Wren 
will raise two broods in one summer. The favorably located 
nests of Phoebe, Flicker, Wren, and Brown Thrasher have each 
yielded sufficient topics of interest for a story by itself. 

Many of the common birds nest about the place, but their 
nests are not always found. One year a Bob- white had a nest 
containing fourteen eggs not more than ten feet from the 
plowed ground of the garden in which people worked daily. 
Unfortunately a mowing machine ran over the' spot and de- 
stroyed the nest before mankind discovered it. 

During migration days Weedseed Inn entertains its share of 
guests. Early in the spring one may look for a day now and 
then when a pair of Hermit Thrushes spends the whole day 
here, moving about until the gathering gloom of night hides 
them from view, but they are never seen the following day. 
On pther days the maple trees are covered with Rusty Black- 
birds, enough to fill four and twenty pies, and the air is stirred 
with music, enough to fill a whole country side. For about a 
week in both spring and fall a dozen or more of Wilson's 
Snipe prod and paddle in the marshy spots of the ravine, and 
the question arises, ''Are they not the same birds that tarry 
each season ?" One spring day comes to mind when the trees 
fairly swarmed with warblers. I then had little exp>erience in 
naming the birds and could identify but few of them. 

The hour in which I identified the greatest number of birds 
was from 7:30 to 8:30 o'clock on September 24, 1904. Al- 
most all of them were seen from one window. The birds ob- 
served there were the Flicker, Phoebe, Blue Jay, English Spar- 
row, White-throated Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Meadowlark, 
Philadelphia Vireo, Bell's Vireo, Myrtle Warbler, Palm Warb- 
ler, Brown Thrasher, House Wren, Chickadee, Bluebird and 
Robin. A few minutes after half past eight Vesper Sparrows 
and a Brown Creeper were seen, but a Catbird that nested in 
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the yard during the summer did not appear until later in the 
day. Add to this list of nineteen the birds seen during the six 
previous days of the week which were Black-billed Cuckoo, 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, Baltimore Oriole, Goldfinch, American 
Redstart and White-breasted Nuthatch. This lot for one week 
was equalled in number on May 25, 1904, when twenty-six spe- 
cies of birds were observed at Weedseed Inn. They were 
Mourning Dove, Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Kingbird, Ph^xbe, Chebec, Blue Jay, 
Bobolink, Cowbird, Red-winged Blackbird, Meadowlark, Bal- 
timore Oriole, English Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, Swallow, W^hite-eyed Vireo, Maryland Yellow- 
throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, Brown Thrasher, House Wren, 
Catbird, Bluebird, Robin, and another which could not be satis- 
factorily named. 

Early rising and a day devoted to observing the birds 
would, no doubt, secure a much longer list of bird guests for 
one day at this bird hostelry. A list of seventy-nine species 
named and many others that were not identified suggests in 
a limited degree what has ]>een seen in one yard by a tyro in 
the doorvard study of birds. 



BREEDING HABITS OF PARULA WARBLER (Comp- 
soililypis anicricana usnccc) IN NEW JERSEY. 

liV MARK L. C. WILDE. 

Parnla Warblers are very common during the breeding- 
season, in suitable localities, throughout the lower half of the 
state of New Jersey. Commencing at Brown's Mills, on the 
Rancocas Creek, situated in Burlington county some fourteen 
miles cast of Mount Holly, and journeying southward to the 
Delaware Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, these birds can be found 
breeding on the edge of all swamps, streams, lakes, ponds, and 
mill dams, where there is a fairly good growth of that bearded 
lichen (Usnea barbata), which many of the south Jerseymen 
deign to call "P.card-Moss." 

Wliile the climatic conditions, to a very large extent, may 
be responsible for the presence and growth of this so-called 
*'Beard-Moss," one thing is certain, and that is, this lichen 
absolutelv controls the distribution of the Parula Warbler, as 
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far as the state of New Jersey is concerned. Wherever there 

is an abundant growth of Usnea barbata a colony of these 
beautiful warblers will be found breeding, for, strange as it 

may seem, they construct their nests in it, build their nests of 

it, and they search in and around it for insects, on all the 

trees, bushes, and vines, where it grows. 

Before proceeding further I wish to say a few things rela- 
tive to this lichen (Usnea barbata). I shall hereafter call it 
"Beard-Moss,'' onlv because that name has been associated in 
my mind for so many years, in connection with Parula Warb- 
lers. It therefore comes to me more naturally than any other 
name possibly could. "Beard-Moss" must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

It is a long, stringy, or hairlike-growth, grayish- 
green in color, and when covered with dew or moistened by 
the rain, it feels quite soft and is pleasant to the touch. In 
the dampened condition it gives you the impression of elastici- 
ty ; so much so that I have often tried to make it stretch, as it 
should were it composed of rubber. It grows in a tangled mass 
the lower strands only being combed out, as it were, and left 
to float in the passing breeze. It grows on the tree limbs, and 
is thick in proportion to the thickness of the limb from which 
it hangs, excepting when it grows on vines or bushes where 
the twigs are close together ; then the whole growth is n 
solid mass of *'Beard-Moss." In Xcw Tersev it thrives best 
on the lower limbs of the trees and on small bushes and vines 
near the surface water of the swamps, streams, or mill ponds, 
and in the lakes or ponds it mostly grows at the "head," or 
upper ends, where the water, coming down, empties into these 
bodies of water. 

Imagine being at the "head" of one of these ponds, where 
all the trees and bushes are draped and festooned with this 
beautiful growth, and here, on the warm summer days, you are 
amid the Parula Warblers on their ideal breeding grounds. 

The growth of the ''Beard-Moss" at Brown's Mills is very 
scant as compared with the growth along the Maurice River 
up to about Willow Grove pond, located in eastern Salem 
countv, and even here it is not nearlv so abundant as in lower 
Cumberland, Atlantic, and Cape May counties. The farther 
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south you go the thicker will be the growth of the "Beard- 
Moss," hence the Parulas are more abundant. 

Parula Warblers breed in colonies, owing to the "Beard- 
Moss" occurring in separate and distinct patches, where condi- 
tions are most favorable to its growth. Some of the ponds 
where I once found many of their nests, are now almost de- 
serted, simply because the mill-dams have broken, or the wa- 
ter has been drained off, causing the "Beard-Moss" to dry up 
and die, and the Parulas have taken up quarters in some other 

neighboring locality where Usnea barbata thrives more luxu- 
riantly. 

Parula Warblers arrive from the South in the lower por- 
tion of the state about the first of May, apparently already 
paired, and within about ten days or two weeks nest building* 
has begun. Full sets of fresh eggs are usualy deposited in 
Cape May county by May 20th, while further north, at Brown's 
Mills, Burlington county, the date would be about June 1st. 

Almost all of the many nests I have examined contained 
four eggs. I have never found over four, but occasionally 
some nests contain but three. Tt will therefore be seen that 
four eggs constitute a full set under normal conditions. 

On several occasions I have spent from seven to ten days 
at a time right among these Warblers on their breeding ground, 
from early morning until dusk, and by not distrubing their 
nests, they have become so accustomed to my presence as to 
take little notice of me. I have moved along slowly and quiet- 
ly in my boat, passing in and around the bushes and trees 
containing their nests, often within three or four feet of the 
sitting birds. The feeding birds were likewise just as un- 
concerned as those which were incubating their eggs. 

Nests can be found from the border to the middle of the 
mill-ponds and open swamps, and may be looked for any- 
where from imder the tip of an outstretched or drooping 
branch, to against the tree trunk, or in the smaller bushes ; and 
from one foot above the water to twenty feet high. Gener- 
ally, however, on account of the "Beard-Moss" growing more 
abundantlv on the lower branches of the trees and on the bush- 
es, five feet may be considered the average height. 

The females alone attended to the construction of the nest, 
while the males were leisurely feeding in and around the tan- 
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gled moss-cov€red branches, often clinging to them upside 
down in Chickadee fashion, reaching here and there for lurk- 
ing insects, and flying a short distance, they would pause for 
a moment to emit their sweet song. 

The nest is invariably placed in a hanging position. The 
female usually selects a tree or bush in which the "Beard- 
Moss" grows quite thickly, and here, within the tufts, she 
loops and weaves together the inside particles of moss, form- 
ing a beautiful nest, much resembling the style of the Balti- 
more Orioles, onh' of course on a very much smaller scale. 
The bird is careful that the moss shall be left hanging in its 
natural wav from the bottom and sides of the nest, and often 
so conceals it that it can only be foimd by close and careful 
searching. Into the structure the bird then carries thread-like 

particles of the moss collected from some near-by tree. I have 
never known them to use moss from the tree or bush in which 

their nest is built for lining purposes. 

*'Beard-Moss" is used exclusively by some Parulas in lining 
their nests, while others add a few horse-hairs and a yellow 
down which is taken from the stems of swamp ferns. The 
nest is very compact and closely woven, occasionally having a 
few pine-needles stuck into it around the outside, probably to 
help support and pin it to the hanging particles of moss. 

The entrance, which is alwa}'s on a level w4th the top of 
the bowl, is made through the moss on the side, very often 
directly under the limb where the moss is parted. The walls 
of the bowl, being at least half an inch in thickness, form a plat- 
form which is sometimes flattened out, resembling a small mat, 
on which the bird rests when entering or leaving the nest. 
Some nests have two or more entrances, either left as peep 
windows for escape, or unintentionally caused by the thinness 
of the moss above the bowl. I have examined a few nests 
where the entrance was made from the top, the nest having 
been suspended either between two twigs, or between the trunk 
of a tree and an adjoining tuft; but such cases as these are 
rare, and may be considered departures from their regular 
style of building. From a very large number of nests of this 
species examined during the past ten years, nearly all were 
entirely or partly roofed over, with the entrances from the 
sides, as previously described. One nest collected some years 
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ago, was suspended from a two-inch limb, containing little or 
no moss outside of that of which the nest was constructed ; but 
this I do not consider a typical nest. 

The inside measurements of the nests vary, rangmg from 
about one and a half to two inches both in depth and diameter. 

The eggs show a remarkable variation both in size and shape. 
They have a wliite ground color, and are more heavily dotted 
with reddish brown and lilac at the larger ends, often forming 
a ring around them. 

Camden, X. T. 



su:\i:mer p.trds of su.mmit (union county), 

new jersey, and vicinity. 

BV LA RUE K. 1I0L:MES. 

Summit is located on the crest of the Second Mountain, at an 
elevation varying from ?)()0 to 520 feet above sea level. The 
surrounding hills were at one time well wooded, but most of 
the timber now standing is of recent growth, only a few small 
tracts of virgin forest now remain and these are being rap- 
idly cut. The cover is for the most part deciduous, there being 
but few groves of coniferous trees in this neighborhood that I 
know^ of. The ground is furrowed in every direction by 
streams, mostly of a small size and a river (the Passaic), runs 
throu2:h the center of the tcrritorv covered bv this list. Several 
fresh-water swamps of considerable area are within walking 
distance of Summit and are frequently visited. 

As will be seen from the list. Summit is located between the 
Carolinian and Alleghanian zones ; and such Carolinian birds 
as T)<eolophus bicolor, Thrvothorus ludovicianus, Icteria vi- 
rens ; and Alleghanian birds as Dendroica pensylvanica, Ha- 

bia ludoviciana, etc., are found breeding here. 

1. Aix sponsa. Wood Duck. — A rare summer resident, formerly 
more common. A pair succeeded in rearing a brood of 8, this last 
summer (1904) within three miles of Summit. The parent birds 
with the young were seen daily by many people and were appar- 
ently devoid of fear. 

2. Botaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern. — A rare summer 
resident in the large fresh-water marshes. I only know of three 
nests having been found. 
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3. Ardetta exilis. Least Bittern. A summer resident, probably 
rare. I have no nesting record. 

4. Butorides virescens. Green Heron. A rather common summer 
resident in all suitable localities. Never more than one pair breed- 
ing in a woods (?). 

5 Nycticorax n. naevius. Black-crowned Night Heron. A large 
colony of these birds was formerly located in this vicinity; but 
after having been attacked many times by plume hunters and 
eggers, was finally broken up. I have no recent record of its hav- 
ing bred in this section. 

6. Rail us elegans. King Rail. A nest containing nine eggs of 
this species was found in the Great Swamp several years ago. It 
may breed there regularly. 

7. Philohela minor. Woodcock. A rather rare summer resident. 
Breeds early in the spring. Nests have been found while snow wa.s 
yet on the ground. 

8. Bartramia longicauda. Bartramian Sandpiper. A very rare 
summer resident. I know of but one field inhabited by this bird 
and as a rule two pairs of birds breed there each season. 

9. Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. A rather rare summer 
resident; breeding chiefly in low-lying corn fields; at least that is 
where nests have most often been found. 

10. Colinus virginianus. Bob-white. Formerly common. Now a 
rare saimmer resident, but seems to be increasing in the last year 
or two. 

11. Bonasa umbel lus. Ruffed Grouse. The same may be said of 
this, as of the preceding species. 

12. Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. Rare. Some years 
more common than others. 

13. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. A few pairs breed in the 
larger fresh- water marshes. 

14. Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. A very rare summer 
resident. 

15. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper's Hawk. The nest of this species 
is met with more often than that of A. velox, and judging from indi- 
viduals seen I should say it was much more common. 

16. Buteo boreal is. Red-tailed Hawk. A very rare summer resi- 
dent and becoming rarer with the emitting of the virgin forests on 
the higher hills. 

17. Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk. Our commonest 
breeding hawk. 

18. Buteo latissimus. Broad-winged Hawk. A very rare sum- 
mer resident. 

19. Faico sparverius. Am. Sparrow Hawk. A not uncommon 
summer resident; next to B. lineatus in point of numbers. 

20. Strix pratincola. Am. Barn Owl. An extremely rare sum- 
mer resident. I know of but one nest having been found and have 
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a record of five young birds not fully feathered having been caught 
in a trap set for hawks and owls in a pasture. 

21. Asio Wilson ianus. Am. Long-eared Owl. A rare summer res- 
ident. 

22. Syrnium varium. Barred Owl. Formerly a rather common 
resident but now rapidly disappearing. 

23. Megascops asio. Screech Owl. A not uncommon resident; 
rapidly decreasing in numbers. 

24. Bubo virginianus. Great Homed Owl. Never common, but 
now almost entirely exterminated locally. I doubt if a pair breeds 
nearer than ten miles of Summit. It has, however, been captured, 
during the early winter (December and January) in steel traps set 
on posts in meadows near Summit within the last year or two, and 
it may breed in the wilder portion of the county. 

25. Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed Ouckoo. A rather com- 
mon summer resident; more abundant some years than others. 

26. Coccyzus erytiiroplitlialmus. Black-billed Cuckoo. Not as 
common as the proceeding, and equally erratic. 

27. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. A rather common sum- 
mer resident; nesting in all suitable localities. 

28. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker. A rather rare sum- 
mer resident. 

29. Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woodpecker. A 
common summer resident. 

30. IVIelanerpes erythroceplialus. Red-headed Woodpecker. Lo- 
cally common. 

31. Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker. The commonest 
breeding woodpecker. 

32. Antrotosmus vociferus. Whip-poor-will. Formerly a common 
summer resident, but I have no record of any having been seen in 
the summer for the past fifteen years. 

33. ChaDtura peiagica. Chimney Swift. An abundant summer 
resident. 

34. TrocFiilus colubris. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. A com- 
mon summer resident. 

35. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. A common summer resident. 

36. Myiarclius crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. Rather common 
in woodland. 

37. Sayornls pFioebe. Phoebe. An abundant summer resident. 

38. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. A common summer resi- 
dent in woodland. 

39. Er)ipidonax minimus. Least Flycatcher. A rather rare sum- 
mer resident. 

40. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. Ahuodant. 

41. Corvus bracliyrhynchos. American Crow. Abundant. 

42. Doliclionyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. Locally common. Ap- 
parently decreasing in numbers. 
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43. Molothrus ater. Cowbird. Common. 

44. Agelaiiis phoeniceus.. Red-winged Blackbird. Abundant in 
the fresh-water marshes. 

45. Sturnella magna. Meadowlark. Common. 

46. Icterius spurius. Orchard Oriole. Locally rare. 

47. Icterus galbula. Baltimore Oriole. Common; breeding even 
in the heart of the city. 

48. Quiscalus quiscula. Purple Grackle. Common. Breeds in 
colonies in conifers. 

49. Passer domesticus. English Sparrow. Abundant everywhere. 

50. Astragal inus tristis. American Goldfinch. Common. 

51. Spizeila social is. Chipping Sparrow. Abundant in the set- 
tled portions; rare in rural districts. 

52. Spizeila pusilla. Field Sparrow. Abundant summer resident. 

53. Melospiza cinerea melodia. Song Sparrow. Abundant sum- 
mer resident. 

54. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. Abundant summer 
resident. 

55. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee. Common summer res- 
ident. 

56. Cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal. A rare summer resident; 
only two or three records. 

57. Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. A common 
summer resident. 

58. Passerina cyanea. Indigo Bunting. A rather common sum- 
mer resident. 

59. Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanager. A common summer 
resident. 

60. Petrochelidon lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. Formerly common; 
has now entirely disappeared. 

61. Chelidon erythrogaster. Barn Swallow An abundant sum- 
mer resident. 

62. Riparia ripara. Bank Swallow. Never very common, but 
now entirely extirpated. 

63. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. Rough-winged Swallow. A very 
rare summer resident. 

64. Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. A common summer 
resident. 

65. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. Abundant summer res- 
ident. 

66. Vireo flavlfrons. Yellow- throated Vireo. Rather rare. 

67. Vireo noveboracensis. White-eyed Vireo. Common along 
streams. 

68. Mniotilta varia. Black-and-white Warbler. Rather rare. 

69. Helmltherus vermlvorus. Worm-eating Warbler. An ex- 
tremely rare summer resident. 

70. Helminthophila pinus. Blue-winged Warbler. A common 
summer resident. 
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71. Dendroica aestiva. Yellow Warbler. Common summer resi- 
dent. 

72. Dendroica pensylvanica. CliesH:nut-sided Warbler. Rare 
summer resident; but apparently increasing as a summer resident. 

73. Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-bird. Commonest breeding war- 
bler. 

74. Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla. Korthem Yellow-throat. 
Common summer resident. 

75. Icteria virens. Yellow-breasted Chat. Rather common sum- 
mer resident. 

76. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. A very rare sum- 
mer resident; but one record. 

77. Gaieoscoptes carol inensis. Catbird. Abundant summer res- 
ident. 

78. Toxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher. Common summer 
resident. 

79. Thryothorus ludovicianus. Carolina Wren. A very rare 
summer resident; but two records. 

80. Troglodytes aedon. House Wren. Rather common. 

81. Cistothorus stellaris. Short-billed Marsh Wren. Locally 
common; breeds in a very restricted area. 

82. Cistothorus palustris. Long-billed Marsh Wren. Locally 
common in fresh-water marshes and along Passaic river. 

83. Sitta carol Inensis. White-breasted Nuthatch. Common. 

84. Baeolophus bicolor. Tufted Titmouse. Rare; becoming more 
common. 

85. Parus atrlcapillus. Chickadee. Common. 

86. Turdus mustelinus. Wood Thrush. Abundant. 

87. Turdus fuscescens. Wilson's Thrush. Rather common. 

88. Merula migratoria. Robin. Abundant. 

89. Sialia sialis. Bluebird. Abundant. 

The foregoing list I believe to be fairly complete; there are 
however, several birds whose status, as far as this locality is 
concerned, I am in doubt of, and have thought it best to elim- 
inate them from the list. 

It will of course be understood that the relative abundance 
of birds mentioned in this list is applicable to the breeding sea- 
son onlv. 
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AN UNUSUAL FLIGHT OF HAWKS IN 1858. 

BY RUTHVEN DEANE. 

The following letter is not only of. interest in itself, but the 
fact that it is addressed to Audubon's two sons, John Wood- 
house and Victor Gifford, adds to its historical value. While 
it is well known that there are conspicuously large migrations 
of hawks every spring and fall, when birds are almost con- 
tinually in sight and at times lasting several consecutive days, 
yet such a one as here described quite reminds us of the enor- 
mous flights of the Passenger Pigeon in the early days, as re- 
lated by Audubon and Wilson. 

As to the thirteen sj>ecimens . shot being those of the Gos- 
hawk, would seem most unlikely, as all authorities for the state 
quote tfie species, not only as a winter visitor, but one of quite 
rare occurrence. 

I am much indebted to Miss M. R. Audubon, who has re- 
cently presented me with this letter: 

XiNCTi, Sept. 27th, 1858. 
"My Dear Sirs, 

I wish to communicate an important fact in natural history, 
never known to me before, and which I would hardly have 
believed, had it not been witnessed by an old friend, who is a 
good observed of nature — Mr. G. C. Coney ^ — in whosj ve- 
racity I can place the most implicit confidence. 

"On the l?th inst., at 8 o'clock A. M., he went out with his 
gun, when he happened to see, what he considered a rather 
large flock of hawks, but upon casting his eyes around, he saw 
as far as he could see a continuous stream of them coming. 

"This flock was about 40 yards in width, and took by his 
watch one and a half hours to pass. 

"They came from N. N. E. and flew S. S. W. They sailed 
in a direct line with extended wings, but at certain distances 
some of them kept wheeling around and around in a circle, and 
were joined by others, while some of them floated off again 
with the main stream. 

"He shot two of them which were a little lower than the rest. 
As it was such an unusual sight, when he saw them he im- 
mediately ran and shouted for some of the neighbors, who all 
witnessed the facts. 

* George C. Coney, St. Marys, Ohio. An enthusiastic and well 
known sportsman, as well as a keen observer of birds. Died sev- 
eral years ago. 
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"The place where this occurred was on a great reservoir in 
Mtrcer County, Ohio, midway between St. Mary's and Celina. 
This body of water feeds the Miami Canal, is ten miles long, 
and from three to five miles in width. During the summer 
season there are always some of these hawks — a smaller spe- 
cies — and also a few of a much larger kind — are always about 
there. Owing to the facility of procuring their food, as there 
, are a great many yoimg ducks, squirrels, etc., they also do 
great damage to the farmers' chickens. One friend had up- 
wards of one hundred young chickens and only forty-five are 
now remaining. 

"He shot thirteen of the species in controversy, which ac- 
cording to his description must have been the Goshawk (As- 
tur palumbarius) and also shot many of the other tvvO kinds 
during this summer, but never saw more than from two to ten 
(the highest number) in one "flock together before. 

"Such migration of hawks I believe was never heard of be- 
fore, and the question is will they do so annually? and in daj' 
or night time. If the first, I should think they would have 
been seen before. 

"I was on the prairies in August, grouse were scarce, owing 
to the first brood being nearly all destroyed by the heavy rains 
in May and June,, when these level prairies were all under 
water. The young ducks, however, were very plenty. When 
will Agassiz be out with his fish? 

Truly vours, 

J. S. Unzicker.^ 
"Messrs. J. W. and V. G. Audubon, N. Y." 

'Dr. J. S. Unzicker, Cincinnati, Ohio. Born August 11, 1812, 
died April 18, 1876. A prominent physician, an ardent sportsman, 
and lover of birds, and had been personally acquainted with Au- 
dubon and his sons. 



A TRIP TO GARDINER'S ISLAND, 
that my wish was realized. 

BY FRANK BRUEN. 

It would be presumptuous for me to try to write up the 
birds of Gardiner's Island after the admirable article contrib- 
uted by Mr. Frank M. Chapman to the Nov.-Dec. (1903) 
number of Bird-Lore; but it would be nearly impossible to 
visit Gardiner's Island and write nothing at all. Ever since 
reading the above-mentioned article, I have had a consuming 
desire to visit the island; but it was not until June 17, 1904, 
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The approach, of Mr. Ford and myself, to the island was 
not in the romantic fashion described by Mr. Chapman, but 
in an intermittent gasoline boat from Saybrook Point, Conn. 

Beaching our boat we found what proved to be the best 
camping spot on the island ; it was also richest in the number 
of bird species. Although three o'clock in the afternoon when 
we landed, nevertheless, thirty-four (34) species of birds were 
noted in the immediate vicinitv. 

Our stay from June 17th to 21st was all too short to proper- 
ly cover the island in detail, but still we felt that we had seen 
a great deal. Most of the birds mentioned by Mr. Chapman 
were seen ; all, I believe, excepting the Wood Duck, Woodcock, 
and Indigo Bunting; and in addition to his list were the Great 
Blue Heron and Red-tailed Hawk. The latter was seen three 
different days — an Ishmaelite among birds, for every feathered 
creature was against him. When first seen our attention was 
attracted by his "exhaust steam'' scream as he went off, chased 
by Purple Crackles. The next day at another part of the 
island some Crackles and Ospreys were after him, and the third 
day some Crows were after him. He kept in the virgin forests 
as much as possible. It was a question in our minds whether 
he was trying to live there or wished to leave the island but 
could not owing to the vigilance of the Ospreys. 

The Osprey display was simply amazing to us who had never 
seen them at such close quarters nor in such abundance. Most 
of the nests examined had young birds from one to ten days 
old as nearly as we could judge; a few had eggs only or 
eggs and just hatched young. On the beach at one place were 
four nests, placed on the ground, in a distance of 700 feet; 
one nest had so little material in it that it compared closely, 
except in size, with the most elaborate (?) of the terns' nests. 
We noted 78 nests of the Osprey in use, but undoubtedly there 
were as many more on the island. At one time 38 Ospreys 
were in sight, coimting those easily seen on their nests and 
those in the air. 

In the two tern colonies 35 nests containing 89 eggs were 
found : without making an exhaustive search. The south col- 
ony is really two, being divided by an inlet in which the water 
was too deep to wade at the time of our visit, or more nests 
would have been recorded. One nest had four eggs, but most 
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of them had three eggs ; others of one or two eggs each were 
probably not yet complete. 

We found the English Sparrows and Purple Crackles nest- 
ing in the crannies of the Ospreys' nests. The sight of the 
Britishers in the depths of the virgin forests was a most un- 
welcome one to us. 

To us the Crackles, which were abundant, formed the one bad 
feature of the island bird life ; for they seefned to be continually 
upon the watch to prey upon the young and eggs of the smaller 
birds. Many times as we passed through the woodland paths 
(one cannot go outside of them owing to the dense growth of 
green or cat briers), Ovenbirds, Redstarts ,etc., would scold us 
for coming near their nests or young; and almost immediately 
the Crackles would be seen slipping up to see what they could 
find. 

A storm the last day of our stay on the island prevented our 
looking for the Creat Blue Herons' nests. 

A novelty to us was the constant chatter of the Yellow-breast- 
ed Chat at night. Almost the first bird to greet us after we land- 
ed, he kept it up all night excepting an interval between 8 and 
10 o'clock ; whenever Mr. Ford or I awoke during the night 
he was going full blast. 

We were disappointed in the length of our list for the 
island, for we could have found a larger number of species with 
the same effort, at home ; but the special features of the list 
more than made up for its shortness. We missed our Yellow- 
throated and Warbling Vireos, Purple Finches, Whip-poor- 
wills, Blue Jays, Bobolinks, Phoebes, and House Wrens, and 
some others, — to be sure some of them may have been there 
but missed by us. But one pair of Bluebirds was seen. No 
Least Flvcatcher was seen or heard, but he seems to vanish or 
lose his voice at about this time even in Connecticut 

We feel under many obligations to Mr. Cardiner, the owner 
of the island, for his courtesy in allowing us to camp there. 

Subjoined is a list of the birds noted : — 

1. Downy Woodpecker, 4. 

2. White-breasted Nuthatch; few seen. 

3. Chickadee; few seen. 

4. American Goldfinch; few seen.' 

5. American Crow; abundant. 
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6. Song Sparrow; common. 

7. Red-tailed Hawk, 1. 

8. Bob white; common. 

9. Herring Gull; 12 or 13 seen. 

10. Meadowlark; 6 seen. 

11. Bluebird. 2. 

12. Robin; common about the homestead only. 

13. Red-winged Blackbird; common. 

14. Purple Grackle; abundant. 

15. Cedar Waxwing, 1. 

16. Northern Flicker, 4. 

17. Field Sparrow; few seen. Sheep graze too close for cover, 

18. Belted Kingfisher, rather common. 

19. Cowbird, 3. 

20. Savanna Sparrow; 10 seen. 

21. Chipping Sparrow; 2 seen. 

22. Barn Swallow; few near barns. 

23. Chinmey Swift, 3. 

24. Towhee; fairly common. 

25. Black and White Warbler; 3 seen. 

26. Brown Thrasher; several. 

27. Spotted Sandpiper; fairly common. Saw crow carry off a 
young one. 

28. Bank Swallow; several large colonies. 

29. Catbird; fairly common. 

30. Northern Yellow-throat; common. 

31. Oven-bird; common. 

32. Yellow Warbler; common. 

33. Wood Thrush; fairly common. 

34. Red-eyed Vireo; common. 

35. Baltimore Oriole; 2 seen. 

36. Kingbird; few seen. 

37. American Redstart; fairly common. 

38. Yellow-breasted Chat; 2 seen. 

39. Black-billed Cuckoo; few seen. 

40. Scarlet Tanager, 1. 

41. Grasshopper Sparrow, 9. 

42. Crested Flycatcher; fairly common. 

43. Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1. 

44. White-eyed Vireo, 2. 

45. Northern Parula Warbler; 7 noted where usnea moss grow. 

46. Wood Pewee; common. 

47. Nighthawk, 4. 

48. Green Heron; fairly common. 

49. Black-crowned Night Heron; common. 

50. English Sparrow; common. 

51. Osprey; abundant. 
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52. Orchard Oriole, 1. 

53. Ck)mmon Tern, 200. 

54. Black Duck, 2. 

55. Carolina Wren, 3. 

56. Great Blue Heron, 5. 

57. Bald Eagle, 1. 

58. English Pheasant, 20. 

59. Piping Plover, 5. 



NESTING OF THE GRASSHOPPER SPARROW IN 
^ SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY J. WARREN JACOBS. 

The Yellow-winged Sparrow (ConUirniculns savannarum 
passerimis) is distributed in limited numbers, during the nest- 
ing season, throughout Greene county, in the extreme south- 
western corner of Pennsylvania. Their favorite resorts are in 
the hillside fields and aloqg the low ridges. In pasture fields, 
not too cleanly kept, and where the wild "sink field" mats its 
frail vines through the carpet of blue grass, the birds choose a 
site for a nest. Not every apparently good field has its pair of 
birds, and indeed one may pass through several such fields with- 
out hearing the song of this bird or flushing the female from her 
nest. However, it must not be inferred from this that birds 
have not escaped notice, or that a nest has not been passed 
without the sitting bird taking flight. 

The bird itself is very shy; its song pleasing, but not dis- 
tinguishable a very great distance, being easily drowned by 
the rattle of numerous ever-singing chats and the medley of 
a dozen other species which haunt the neglected fields. The 
female is a close sitter, not leaving her post until almost 
trampled upon. This makes nest-seeking very tedious ; and 
the apparent scarcity of this species renders uncertain the re- 
sult of a careful search. 

One of the very first nests new to me was of this species, 
and stumbled Uf>on accidentally on top of the ridge overlook- 
ing my home town, away back in the '80s, in about the second 
year of my bird studies. The old bird fluttered from under my 
feet and darted down over the hill to a brier clump. It was a new 
bird to me then, but I got a fairly good look at it ; and a year 
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or two later, when the little first Edition of "Davies' Nest and 
Eggs" came out, I cleared up the identity, which, by the way, 
was made easier by the fact that no other sparrow, having sim- 
ilar nests and eggs, was likely to be found here. The eggs, I 
discovered, after getting home, were badly incubated, and I 
lost them at the end of the blow-pipe. 

Several years went by without this bird or its nest coming 
imder my observation; and when, in 1893, I was preparing a 
collection of Pennsylvania eggs for exhibition at the Chicago 
World's Fair, I almost grieved over the loss of this set, but 
the species was represented by a set of three eggs from New 
Jersey. A bird apparently so rare, I thought, could be found 
nesting only by chance, and after several fruitless hunts, I 
gave up hope of ever replacing the lost set. Thus the matter 
stood for some years, when a friend brought me a nest and 
five eggs of a sparrow, unknown to him, which he had found 
by accidentally stepping against a bunch of grass, flushing the 
bird. These proved to be eggs of the Yellow-winged. The 
eggs were fresh, and were found on July 8, 1898, in a pasture 
field about six miles west of Waynesburg. The composition 
of the nest was of grass and grass-rootlets, lined with fine 
grass. Measurements : Outside diameter, 4.5 in. ; inside, 2.5 
in. Outside depth, 2.0 in. ; inside, 1.3 in. It was sunken in the 
ground and well concealed by the tuft of grass. 

Comparing these eggs with two sets taken lately by myself, 
I find them to be much smaller, and exhibiting a less mottled 
appearance where the markings are thickest, which is in the 
form of a broken wreath around the larger end of each. The 
ground color is pure white, which is the case with the other 
two sets mentioned, and the predominating color of the mark- 
ings is burnt sienna, intermixed with fewer blotches of laven- 
der and heliotrope purple. In shape they are broad or rounded 
ovate, and measure .73x.56, .72x.56, .71x.56, .67x.54, and .69x 
.56 inch. 

The finding of this set of Yellow-winged Sparrow revived 
my t>ld enthusiasm to find the bird nesting. Therefore, duf; 
ing the next few years, I spent many hours in fruitless search, 
until June 21, 1903, when, as on my first discovery, I acci- 
dentally flushed a bird from her nest sunken in the ground 
and well concealed by "sink field" vines, in a neglected field 
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on the side of a hill. I was returning home in the evening, 
after a day spent in the woods, and in crossing this field I 
stepped entirely over the nest before the old bird fluttered out 
and took refuge in a brier clump. The eggs, four in number, 
were fresh, and are rather heavily marked, the blotches form- 
ing a solid wreath around the larger ends of three and a mot- 
tled cap on the fourth ; the colors being vinaceous -cinnamon, 
vinaceous, lavender, heliotrope purple, and burnt sienna — the 
first predominating. Elliptical-ovate in shape, and measure 
.78X.58, .79X.58, .79x.60, and .78x.57 inch. 

The last nest found by me was on July 21, 1903, and like 
others, was stumbled upon quite accidentally. I was out ber- 
ry-picking with my nephew and some of his young friends, 
when one of the party called my attention to a bird he had 
just flushed at his feet. Seeing it was a Yellow-winged Spar- 
row, I began a search for its nest, and soon found it quite near 
to where the boy was standing. It was composed wholly of 
grass and was placed in a depression five inches deep. It con- 
tained four eggs in which embryos were beginning to form. 
The same description of coloring given for the last will an- 
swer for this set, except that the mottled cap is lacking. They 
are also slightly more pointed than the last. Size: .81x.61, 
.81X.62, .80x.60, and .78x.61 inch. 

Taking the dates into consideration, this bird probably raises 
but one brood in this part of its range, and its nesting period 
extends throughout June and July, with care of young some- 
times reaching into August. 



SOME NOTES ON MICHIGAN WARBLERS. 

BY J. CLAIRE WOOD. 

There is a certain piece of thick woods here covering about 
twenty acres of ground. Its exact location is Private Claim 
49, Ecore township, Wayne county. The more dense portions 
are free of undergrowth, but in places the forest floor is con- 
cealed by the thickest kind of brush tangle. Elm, red oak, 
maple, beech, butternut, chestnut and sycamore abound in the 
order named. A luxuriant growth of wild grape vines is a 
characteristic feature of the butternut section and near the 
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easterly end is a second growth of paw paw trees while be- 
yond the easterly margin lie low swampy bush lands with open- 
ings grown to marsh grass. The woods is long and narrow 
and divided its entire length by a county drain six feet deep 
and twenty broad at the top. As no other timber of a similar 
nature exists in the neighborhood this is a favorite resting 
place and resort for the woodland migrants. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the approximate time of de- 
parture and relative abundance of the late warblers I devoted 
what days I could spare to this woods and worked it so thor- 
oughly that it is doubtful if any species escaped notice. Oct«>- 
ber 23 was the last day I searched this woods, but the warblers 
\vere gone except the Myrtle and one Northern Yellow-throat. 
As, in the question of identification, the greater importance is 
attached to specimens secured a * indicates that one or mr)ro 
were taken on the date to which it is prefixed. The numbers 
exceeding 25 were estimated, but all less than that were 

counted. 

Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1904 25 28 2 6 IG 

Black and White Warbler *1 *1 

Nashville Warbler *1 

Western Parula Warbler *12 

Black-throated Blue Warbler *C *15 *3 

Myitle Warbler *6 *24 *♦; *125 

Bay-breasted Warbler *7 *6 *:i 3 

Black-poll Warbler *3 *125 *3 *3 

Blackburnian Warbler *2 

Black-throated Green Warbler *3 *1 *75 

Connecticut Warbler *1 

Mourning Warbler 1 1 

Northern YelTbw-throat *3 

American Redstart *2 C *2 

Oven-bird 15 7 

Water-Thnish 1 

Two Rose-breasted Grosbeaks'" were noted on the ?5th. A 
few Olive-backed and about 30 Grey-cheeked Thrushes were 
observed on the 28th. Green-crested Flycatchers* were lasi 
seen on the 2d : also Catbirds, Red-eyed \lreos* and Scarlet 
Tanagers.* The Blue-headed Mreos were common inclusive 
of the 2d. but only one on the Gth. Last Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
on latter date. 

About three o'clock one foggy morning early in September, 
1887, large numbers of the Myrtle Warblers were congregated 
about the electric light tower at the corner of Woodward and 
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Adams avenues of this city. There were also smaller numbers 
at the next t6wer but, although they appeared to fly against 
the glass, none were injured. At the other tower, however, 
the birds kept falling at the rate of about one per minute. I 
returned at eight o'clock and started to count the dead but soon 
give it up. It is sufficient to say that there were five or six 
bushels of them. They were all Myrtles with the exception 
of one Field Sparrow. 



SOME APRIL AND MAY WORK SUGGESTED. 

During the season of migration we are so occupied with 
the movements of the birds northward that we generally for- 
get that there are other sides to bird study. When do the 
different species of birds begin to build their nests? How 
long does it take a pair to complete a nest? Are the eggs de- 
posited on successive days ? How long is the period of incu- 
bation ? Do both birds take part in the incubation, or does 
one sit continuously while the other feeds her, or how is it? 
How rapidly do the young grow, and when do they leave the 
nest? When do the feathers first appear, and how are the 
downs attached to them ? Do the birds use the old nest a sec- 
ond time, and if so do they remodel it, clean it, or use it as 
the young left it? How do the old birds feed the young dur- 
ing the first few days after hatching? These, and a host of 
other questions can be answered by anybody who can and is 
willing to give some time to watching nests that may be so 
placed that they can be seen at close range. Have an eye to 
your immediate surroundings in addition to specially favored 
places where you love to go. Prove that the slur often aimed 
at amateur field work is not applicable in your case at least. 
Such work needs to be done. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The editor has -Mr. Frank L. Burns to thank for collecting a con- 
siderable part of the copy for this issue. 

The next number will contain two local lists of more than usual 
interest to readers in general. Carefully prepared local lists are 
always in demand. 

The editor's headquarters will remain at 5623 Drexel avenue, Chi- 
cago, 111., until further notice in the June number. Correspondence 
relating to advertising, subscriptions, and articles intended for 
print should be addressed to him there, but letters of request for 
sample copies or back numbers will receive prompt attention if 
addressed to Oberlin, Ohio. 

It is not too early to be thinking about the May migration work. 
In spite of the splendid record made last year there is plenty of 
room for a better record yet. Study the weather map, if you have 
opportunity, and with its help select the best day and then work 
youir field to your fullest capacity. Put your locality and your work 
in the first rank for wealth of bird life during the migrations. The 
editor cannot promise to print all "All Day" lists, but he will gladly 
print a list of those who ms^ke such lists with the number ot species 
recorded if each person will send his list for inspection and possible 
tabulation. 

In Bird Lore for November-December, Mr. Ernest Tompson Seton 
in introducing an excellent outline for the study of birds, writes in 
substance that the time has gone by when adequate good can re- 
sult from ordinary collecting in well-known regions and that the 
experts of our museums, knowing the value of birds as they do, 
better than any other class of men, are the only ones who should 
be allowed to collect bird skins to-day. Jiust what is meant by 
ordinary collecting is not apparent, yet the student seeking to faith- 
fully carry out his suggestions will find it expedient if not absolute- 
ly necessary to good work in f uilly one-quarter of the thirty-one sub- 
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heads offered, to take life occasionally. Were the museums many 
times as numerous as they are at present, there would still be 
many individuals unable to reach them through lack of time, dis- 
tance or other causes. Would it be right to exclude such persons 
from collecting? In what manner have a certain coterie attained 
superior knowledge of the value of kinds over that of another class 
also studying at first hand? All honor to the museum expert! He 
is usually a hard and conscientious worker, who, not for value re- 
ceived, but perhaps for a consideration, collects, preserves and 
studies birds for the benefit of the public. Likewise the humble 
amateur — without the consideration. No one has, or should have, 
a monopoly of the knowledge of the valiue of a single species. With 
all respect for* the writer, such sentiments are pure rot, unworthy 
of him and unjust to those at which they are aimed. F. L. B. 

• 

In American Ornithology for January, Mr. Reed has given us 
much excellent matter relating to the Warblers of the genus 
Geothlypis together with a plate showing the members in color, one- 
half natural size. P. L. B. 

Prof. H. A. Surface, Economic Zoologist of Pennsylvania, has 
made a strong point of bird protection since he entered the of- 
fice, in order that the people could understand why the birds should 
be preserved from an economic standpoint. The result has been 
most gratifying. Never before has there been such a strong senti- 
ment for the protection of birds in the State. F. L. B. 

Mr. Frank Bruen has an interesting article on the winter birds 
of Bristol, Conn., in a recent issue of a local paper. F. L. B. 

Mr. W. H. Brownson, of the Portland Adveriser, is now the editor 
of the Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society, and publishes 
in the former for January 14, "A List of the Birds Observed in 
Cumberland County (Maine) in 1904," including 146 species; also 
on January 21, "A visitor from the North Pole," an accoimt of the 
capture of a Dovekie, blown in by a storm. F. L. B. 

The editor is sorry that space did not permit the printing of the 
New Year Censo-Horizons this time, because other matter of more 
importance was received. He is glad to be able to report, how- 
ever, that there was more material sent in than could be 
printed in this number. If this were always true fhe editor would 
not only be saved a considerable amount of worry, but a better 
Bulletin would always be insured. Original field work which has 
for its object the increase of our knowledge of the birds is al- 
ways in great demand, and earnestly solicited. We have scarcely 
mere than made a beginning in the study of bird habits. 
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NOTES. 

The Robix's Return — Much has been said of late concerning the 
intelligence of birds. It is evident that birds are more or less in- 
telligent. Whether they act entirely by instinct or whether they 
have some mental faculties developed to a more or less degree we 
cannot say with certainty, but some of their actions show an 
amount of intelligence. 

In the spring of 1903 a young lady, living in a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., found a young Robin which had evidently fallen from 
a nest and was starving to death. She took it into the house and 
fed it and as it grew she became very much attached to it and it 
became very tame. After it was full grown it was allowed entire 
freedom. Every day it would go out and forage for itself but would 
always return at night to the house. A window was left open a 
few inches for it and every evening it would come into the house 
to roost, leaving again early in the morning. 

In the late fall when the Robins were migrating it too disappeared, 
presumably following its kin to their winter residence. 

This spring (1904) the lady was attracted by a Robin chirping 
noisily in a tree near the house. She hardly thought it possible 
that her Robin had returned but she went into the yard and spoke 
to the bird in the tree. The bird at first seemed a little shy but 
would let her approach quite close to it. At last it seemed to get 
more confidence and finally flew to her outstretched hand and 
alighted upon it. 

This summer it has again been roosting within the house every 
night and spending the day abroad. 

This not only proves that the bird returned to its haunts of the 

preceding summer but it proves also that it was able to recognize 
a human face. It apparently knew its friend when it saw her after 

an absence of several months. — Chreswell J. Hunt. 



Transplanting a Roiun. — Happening to be in the foundry flask 
yard July 4, 1904, I noticed a large cope leaning against a pile of 
flasks, the baflie boards of which made a series of shelves upon 
which were several robin's nests; the arrangement being as in 
the subjoined sketch. Nests Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were complete; Nos. 

4 and 5 being merely foundations. 
Nos. 1 and 2 contained one egg each 
partly incubated I supposed. Visit- 
ing the nests July 6, two eggs were 
found in nest No. 1. I called the 
attention of the yard foreman to the 
nests and asked him if he would try 
to protect them from harm. He ex- 
claimed, "Well, that is hard luck, 

for we need that cope today." After talking it over a little, we 
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concluded to take another cope as nearly like the first as could be 
had, putting it in the same position as the first and moving the 
nests to the same relative positions and await results. 

This plan was carried out excepting the arangement of the nests; 
for on July 7, when I again visited the nests, they were placed as 
shown below — the foundations Nos. 4 and 5 not having been moved. 

However, when I approached, Mrs. Robin was 
seen sitting on nest No. 1. On July 8, she 
was on nest No. 2, but on the 9th, 11th, 12th, 
13th and 16th she was on No. 1. On July 20 
two young birds were found and the nest was 
deserted on the 29th. Nest No. 3 was com- 
pleted but did not seem to have been used. 
Mrs. Robin will no doubt remember her hard trials but eventual 
triumph over difliculties, a long time and steer clear of the flask 
yard; but I felt abundantly repaid for the experiment. Another 
time I should put all the eggs in one nest. — Frank Beup:x, Bristol, 
Conn., December, 1904. 
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Moving a Wren's Home. — For the past two seasons a pair of 
House Wrens have built their nest in a crevice formed at the joint 
where brace and post meet on the veranda of the Bristol Golf Club 
Tea House. From May 11 to 27, this year (1904) the building was 
dismantled and moved to a new site about three-fourths of a mile 
distant. When the veranda was taken down the wren's nest came 
out and fell to the ground. The men employed noticed the birds 
at that time but do not remember whether they were about after- 
wards or not. 

.July 18, a pair of Wrens, presumably the same, were still using 
the crevice at the new location. 

My chain of evidence I know is weak in the above, and I write 

this more to draw out the experience of other members of the 

V, 

club than for its scientific value. — Frank Bruen, Bristol, Conn., 
December, 1904. 



Bird Builders at Fault. — Apropos to Mr. Bruen's "Transplant- 
ing a Robin." John Burroughs in Bird LorCf page 85, 1901, under 
the title of "A Bewildered Phoebe," gives an instance of a builder 
at fault. The bird confronted by new conditions, blunders, but 
through its great industry is not altogether baffled by the multiplic- 
ity of building sites. I have frequently observed the same trouble 
when the Robin or Pewee selected a place midway on a beam or 
plate partitioned by rafters into short stretches exactly alike, par- 
ticularly where there was no resting perch in full view of the nest- 
ing site. Naturally, when a corner of the building is chosen in 
the beginning, there is no diflBlculty, for it may be easily distin- 
guished. Less commonly the Bluebird, House Wren and Purple 
Martin err when building in a many-roomed box, also doubtless 
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the smaller Woodpeckers are sometimes bewildered when found 
digging indifferently in one of two or more cavities in the same 
stub. In fact the antiquated notion that a bird knows exactly what 
it is about at all times and places is no longer tenable. — Frank L. 
Burns, Berwyn, Penna. 



Some New Jersey Records. — I am indebted to Dr. W. R. Wharton 
the past season for some substantial aidditions to my collection. 
The folowing kinds, taken in Salem county, New Jersey, near the 
Delaware river, on the dates given, and handled in the flesh by the 
writer, seem worthy of special mention. 

Shoveler or Spoon-billed Duck {Spatula clypeata). A female, 
September 23. One or two are said to have been met with every 
fall. Considered qmite rare along the coast. 

Florida Gallinule {Ckillinula galeata). Two immature males, Sep- 
tember 2. Local sportsmen shoot an occasional specimen in mis- 
take for one of the larger Rails. 

Willet {Symphemia semipalmata) . A single male, October 8. 
This was in all probability a transient; although the species was at 
one time a summer resident. 

Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus anatum). An immature female, 
October 21. Another specimen was secured at the same place some 
time ago. — Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penna. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Taylor's Standard American Egg Catalogue, second edition. An 
Exchanger's Gruide and Collector's Handbook. By Henry Reed Tay- 
lor. Price 25 cents. Alameda, California. 

In eleven pages of preliminaries, some racy, some serious, the 
author and F. M. Dille discuss several matters of interest, among 
which the one on "Egg Valuations" will prove of general interest 
because of the previous varying values, the determining factor 
seeming to be the abundance of the species in the market, and 
the possessor's ability to secure prices in exchange. Purchase 
prices have always been far below exchange prices. It appears from 
this article that the prices herein quoted are the result of a sort 
of general agreement among those especially interested. The list 
proper is, of course, merely a check-list with prices attached where 
any can be determined. Thus something over 250 of the species 
and sub-species listed are not accompanied by prices. A careful 
perusal of the list sets one wondering if .100 for Black Tern and 5.00 
for American Woodcock may not really stand for .10 and .50. Other 
evidences of rather careless work on the part of the printers leaves 
a degree of disappointment. But one cannot expect a list of this 
sort, especially at the price quoted, to be perfect. It is beyond 
question of great value to those who deal in eggs in any way. It 
suggests the possibility of a revival of the days now two decades 
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past when Oology was in the forefront. In our opinion Oology 
as such and such alone will never be able to stagger to its feet 
again. As a part of Ornithology in the broad sense It has its legiti- 
mate and necessary place, but as a distinct science it has and ever 
will prove a failure, for the very simple reason that it does not 
possess within itself the elements of a separate science. L. J. 



The Birds of the Rockies. By Leander S. Keyser. 

In this large octavo there is a sympathy of the author with his 
mountain surroundings and of the artist, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
with the conception of the book, that one rarely finds. No three-color- 
process colored pictures here, but finely executed colored engravings, 
full-page half-tone and sketchy marginal engravings. A good, clear 
and clean type makes easy reading of an entertainingly written ac- 
count of a bird-lover's experiences in the Colorado mountains. If 
the author possesses any fault of execution it lies in giving himself 



too fully to the enamoring influences of the mountain environment. 
The price of the book, reduced to $1.50, will make it appeal to 
every lover of outdoors. L. J. 



Annual Report of the Division of Zoology, p. 159-180, also Reports 
of the Ornithologist for 1902 and 1903, p. 227-232, and 611-616, by 
Prof. H. A. Surface, in the Pennsylvania Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1903. 

I will quote the following as worthy of special mention: "During 

the summer the Turkey Vultures (Cathartes aura) were unusual in 
their northern flight. They have been seen as far north as Wil- 

liamsport, and a few at State College, Center county. * * * During 
the fall a Cardinal {Cardinalis cardinalis) was seen by us in Center 
county. * * * I have evidence that the American Crossbill (Loxia 
curvirostra minor) nests in the central part of Pennsylvania, in the 
fact that during the middle of the summer of 1902 a pair of old 
birds accompanied by four of their young were seen for two days 
upon the State College campus, in Center county, feeding upon the 
mites of the cockscomb elm gall. During the winter, which was 
unusually long and severe, there vras a decided immigration of 
northern birds into our State. Especially remarkable among these 
were the Pine Grosbeak {Pinicola leucura), the Crossbills (both 
specius of the genus Loxia), the Snowflake {Passerina nivalis), 
and the Pine Siskin {Spinus pinus). The severity of the winter 
resulted in killing most of the Quail {Colinus virginianus) of our 
State, many of the Wild Turkeys and some of the Ruffed Grouse. * 
* * * During the early portion of this spring (1904) there has been 
an unusual flight of the aquatic birds. In the vicinity of Harris- 
burg, gunners have shot several species of Wild Ducks, the Hol- 
bcell's Grebe, several specimens of the Whistling Swan {Olor co- 
lujnhianus), and one specimen of the Trumpeter Swan (Olor 
buccinator). We have been fortunate in securing speciments of these 
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very rare birds in this State, and hope to receive funds for having 
them permanently preserved in a State museum. There was also 
an unsusal flight of Gulls along the Susquehanna river after the 
breaking up of the ice, and this was doubtless due to the masses of 
ice filling the bays and covering their feeding grounds near the 
mouth of the river." Modest quarterly and monthly bulletins with 
a mailing list of upward of twenty-four thousand names, have taken 
the place of the costly and highly colored pictu.re books of a few 
years ago, and earnest efforts are being made to advance the knowl- 
edge of economic ornithology. For the first time in a number of 
years, continuous work is being done in the central part of the 
State, and while it might be said in criticism that more specific in- 
formation would in no wise detract from the popular nature of the 
records of the occurrence of certain of the rarer species secured, 
an immense amount of work is being done. F. L. B. 
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A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS IN NEW YORK CITY. 

BY GEORGE E. HIX. 

The year 1904 was a very good one for birds in New York 
City, not only the common species being abundant, but the 
number of rare species observed being quite large also. The 
localities worked were Central, Bronx, and Van Cortlandt 
Parks, and St. Paul's church-yard in the old city, and Coney 
island, Rugby, and Rockaway Beach in that portion of Long 
Island which is now part of the greater city. 

Central Park, in the heart of Manhattan Island, is a good 
place in migrations, especially for Warblers. At the height 
of the migrations more than half the birds seen are Warblers. 
Excepting Robins comparatively few birds breed there, sev- 
enteen being the average number of species. 

Bronx Park in the northern part of the city has been left 
mostly in the natural condition, and is the home of about sixty 
species. The Lawrence Warbler, which nested there the past 
year, drew more attention to that locality than had been given 
before. This is a good place in which to study Hawks, as 
they are not miolested. As the larger part of the park is in 
charge of the New York Zoological Society, every protection 
and encouragement is given to the birds. 

Although Coney Island is mostly taken as a pleasure re- 
sort, the extensive marshes back of the beaches are the 
homes of a number of marsh birds. Seaside and Sharp-tailed 
Sparrows are abundant summer residents there. During mi- 
grations shore and sea birds frequently are seen. 
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Rockaway Beach is a narrow strip of land separating Ja- 
maica Bay from the ocean. On the " bay " side there are ex- 
tensive marshes and mud flats. Myrtle bushes are plentiful 
and there is a small cedar-forest. 

Rugby is open country, mostly stubble fields, and very few 
trees. Adjoining Rugby are the New Utrecht meadows, 
which are very extensive, and through which several creeks 
flow. This is an admirable locality for Snipe, Herons, and 
Rails. There is no protection given to birds there, and every- 
thing is shot at, especially by boys with " bean-shooters." 

During migration I was in Central Park practically every 
morning and afternoon for at least half an hour. On the 
Saturday afternoons the other places were visited. Rocka- 
way Beach excepted. The entire day is needed for that trip, 
and I was able to get there only twice, onMay 22 and Novem- 
ber 20. More trips there would have greatly increased the 
number of species seen. The first trip to Rugby was on July 
22. In September and October several trips were made there. 
On these trips I was accompanied by one or two friends. 

The localities being briefly described, notes on the birds 

are given in the following list. All of the 160 species were 

seen in the limits mentioned above and during the past year. 

Where no localities are mentioned, it is understood the birds 

were generally distributed. In migrations they were often 

seen in trees in the city streets. 

1. Colymbus holboeiii. — Holboell Grebe. One seen at Coney 
Island on October 23. 

2. Colymbus auritus. — Horned Grebe. Two seen at Rockaway 
Beach on November 20. 

3. Podilymbus podiceps. — Pied-billed Grebe. Several seen in 
Central Park in the fall. 

4. Gavia imber. — ^Loon. One seen at Coney Island on Novem- 
ber 26. 

5. Stercorarius pomarinus. — Pomarine Jaeger. Sereral Jaegers 
seen at both Rockaway Beach and Coney Island, and while most of 
them were undoubtedly Pomrine, there may have been some Para- 
sitics also. 

6. Rissa tridactyla. — Kittiwake Gull. A young bird came to 
within thirty feet of the board-walk at Manhattan (Coney Island) 
after a storm, November 26. 

7. Larus marinus. — Great Black-backed Gull. Two adults were 
seen the same time as the above. 
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8. Laru8 argentatus. — Herring Gull. A very abundant winter 
resident everywhere. 

9. Larus delawarensis. — Ring-billed Gull. Very common along 
the coast in October and November. 

10. Sterna hirundo. — Common Tern. A flock of nine at Rocka- 
way on May 22. 

11. 8ula bassana. — Gannet. An adult at Rockaway on Novem- 
ber 20. 

12. Phalacrocorax diplophus. — Double-crested Cormorant. One 
at Rockaway on November 20. 

13. Anas obscura. — Black Duck. A flock of twenty-seven seen 
in the Hudson River on March 12. Common in Central Park in 
September. 

14. Clangula clanguia americana. — American Golden-eye. Four 
males flew over Bronx Park on October 16. 

15. Oidemia americana. — American Scoter. One at Coney Isl- 
and on March 5. 

16. Oidemia deglandi. — White-winged Scoter. Common at Rock- 
away and Coney Island in November. 

17. Branta canadensis. — Canada Goose. Several flocks were 
seen in the fall. 

18. Ardetta axil is. — Least Bittern. A pair bred on Coney Island. 

19. Ardea herodias. — Great Blue Heron. Two seen at Rugby on 
July 22. 

20. Butorides virescens. — Green Heron. Common at Rugby in 
the fall and may breed. 

21. Nycticorax nycticorax naevius. — Black-crowned Night Her- 
on. Very common summer resident .at most bodies of water. 

22. Rail us crepitans. — Clapper Rail. One seen at Rugby on Sep- 
tember 17. 

23. Porzana Carolina. — Sora. Several seen at Rugby in Sep- 
tember. 

24. Actodromas maculata. — Pectoral Sandpiper. A flock of seven 
at Rockaway on May 22, and a flock of six at Rugby on October 8. 

25. Actodromas minutilla. — Least Sandpiper. Three at Rocka- 
way, May 22. 

26. Totanus melanoleucus. — Greater Yellow-legs. Two at Rug- 
by, September 17. 

27. Helodromas solitarius. — Solitary Sandpiper. A common mi- 
grant both on the coast and fresh water streams. 

28. Bartramla longicauda. — Bartramian Sandpiper. Two at Rug- 
by, September 17. 

29. Actitis macuiaria. — Spotted Sandpiper. A common migrant 
wherever there is water. 

30. ^gialitis semipalmata. — Semipalmated Plover. Very com- 
mon at Rockaway on May 22. Several flocks were seen, which at 
one time united, forming one flock of at least 2000 birds. 
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31. ^gialitis meloda. — Piping Plover. One at Rockaway, May 22. 

32. Circus hudsonius. — Marsh Hawk. Common at Rugby in the 
late summer and fall. 

33. Accipiter velox. — Sharp-shinned Hawk. Common migrant in 
Central Park. i 

34. Accipiter cooper!!. — Cooper Hawk. Central Park, one on 
October 3 and one on November 7. 

35. Buteo boreal is. — Red-tailed Hawk. A few were seen at Co- 
ney Island in November. 

36. Buteo iineatus. — Red-shouldered Hawk. Common perma- 
nent resident in Bronx Park. One in Central Park, December 25. 

37. Buteo piatypterus. — Broad- winged Hawk. Two in Bronx 
Park, October 29. One in Central Park, October 30, and one on 
November 6. 

38. Fa! CO peregrinus anatum. — Duck Hawk. A fine adult male 
at Rugby, September 17. 

39. Faico columbarius. — Pigeon Hawk. One at Rockaway, No- 
vember 20. 

40. Fsrico sparverius. — American Sparrow Hawk. Common at 
Rugby in September and October. 

41. Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. — ^American Osprey. One in 
Central Park, April 9. 

42. Asio accipitrinus. — Short-eared Owl. Several seen along the 
coast in October and November. 

43. Coccyzus americanus. — Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Common sum- 
mer resident in the parks. 

44. Coccyzus erythroplitlialmus. — Black-billed Cuckoo. Uncom- 
mon summer resident in the parks. 

45. Ceryle alcyon. — Belted Kingfisher. Common summer resi- 
dent in Bronx Park. A few in Central Park in migrations. 

46. Dryobates villosus. — Hairy Woodpecker. A pair spent the 
winter of 1903-4 in Central Park. A male is present this winter. 

47. Dryobates pubescens medianus. — Downy Woodpecker. Com- 
mon winter resident. 

48. Sphiyrapicus varius. — Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Common 
migrant. 

49. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. — ^Red-headed Woodpecker. Two 
in Central Park on September 18. 

50. Colaptes auratus luteus. — Northern Flicker. Common sum- 
mer resident. Was abundant in Central Park in fall. 

51. Cliordeiles virginianus. — Nighthawk. Common summer resi- 
dent. Often seen flying over the house-tops at dusk. 

52. Chsetura pelagica. — Chimney Swift. Abundant summer resi- 
dent. 

53. Trochilus colubris. — Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Summer 
resident in Bronx and Van Cortlandt Parks. A migrant only else- 
where. 
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54. Tyrannus tyrannus. — Kingbird. Common summer resident. 

55. Myiarchus crinitus. — Crested Flycatcher. Common summer 
resident in Bronx Park. Common migrant in Central Park. 

56. Sayornis phoebe. — Phoebe. Common summer resident in 
Bronx Park. Common migrant elsewhere. 

57. Nuttalornis borealis. — Olive-sided Flycatcher. One in Cen- 
tral Park on May 28, and one September 30. 

58. Empidonax flaviventris. — Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. One- in 
Central Park on September 8. 

59. Empidonax minimus. — Least Flycatcher. Common migrant. 

60. Alauda arvensis. — Skylark. There is a colony of 75-100 at 
Rugby. They may be seen any day in the summer, but after the 
song season are hard to find. They may spend the winter in an- 
other neighborhood. 

61. Otocoris alpestris. — Horned Lark. Very common at Rocka- 
way on November 20. 

62. Cyanocitta cristata. — Blue Jay. Common permanent resi- 
dent in Bronx Park. In Central Park, only one was seen in the 
spring, but it was common in October. 

63. Corvus bracliyrliynchos, — American Crow. Very com.mon per- 
manent resident. 

64. Corvus ossifragus. — Fish Crow. Summer resident in Bronx 
Park. 

65. Sturnus vulgaris. — Starling. Abundant permanent resident, 
chiefly around tall buildings. 

66. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. — Bobolink. Common fall migrant at 
Rugby. 

67. Molcthrus ater. — Cowbird. Common summer resident in 
Bronx Park. 

68. Ageiaius plioeniceus. — Red-winged Blackbird. Common sum- 
mer resident in the marshes. 

69. Sturnella magna. — Meadowlark. Common summer resident 
in Bronx and Van Cortlandt Parks. Permanent resident along the 
coast. 

70. Icterus spurius. — Orchard Oriole. Several in Central Park 
in May. 

71. Icterus galbula. — Baltimore Oriole. Common summer resi- 
dent in the parks. 

72. Euphagus caroiinus. — Rusty Blackbird. Common migrant. 

73. Quiscalus quiscula. — Purple Grackle. Abundant migrant. L#o- 
cal summer resident in Bronx and Central Parks. 

74. Quiscalus quiscula aeneus. — Bronzed Grackle. A fine typ- 
ical male was seen in Central Park, March 13. 

75. Passer domesticus. — English Sparrow. Abundant every- 
where. 

76. Fringilla ccelebs. — Chaffinch. There is a male in Central 
Park which has been there three years. 
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77. Carpodacus purpureus. — Purple Finch. Common fall migrant, 
in Bronx an(J Central Parks. 

78. Astragal inus tristis. — ^American Goldfinch. Common mi- 
grant. 

79. Carduelis carduelis. — European Goldfinch. A few were seen 
in Central Park in late winter and Spring. This species appears to 
be diminishing in numbers. 

80. Spinus pinus.^-Pine Siskin. A flock of 15 in Central Park 
on October 30. Three at Manhattan Beach, November 19. 

81. Pooecetes gramineus. — ^Vesper Sparrow. Abundant summer 
resident at Rugby. 

82. Passerculus princeps. — Ipswich Sparrow. One at Manhattan 
Beach, November 19. 

83. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. — Savanna Sparrow. 
Very abundant fall migrant at Rugby. Rather uncommon at other 
places. 

84. C«turniculus savannarum passerinus. — Grasshopper Sparrow. 
Common siimraer resident at Rugby. 

85. Ammodramus caudacutus. — Sharp-tailed Sparrow. Common 
summer resident at Rubgy and Coney Island. 

86. Zonotrlchla leucophrys. — ^White-crowned Sparrow. Several 
were Feen in October in various places. 

87. Zonotrlchla alblcollls. — White-throated Sparrow. Common 
winter resident. 

88. Spizella montlctla. — Tree Sparrow. Local winter resident. 
Tery rare in Central Park. 

89. Spizella social is. — Chipping Sparrow. Common summer res- 
ident. 

90. Spizella pusilla. — Field Sparrow. Common summer resident 
in Bronx and Van Cortlandt Parks. 

91. Junco hyemalis.^Junco. Common winter resident. Most 
common in fall. 

92. Melospiza cinerea melodia. — Song Sparrow. ^Common per- 
manent resident. 

93. Melospiza lincolnli. — Lincoln Sparrow. One was seen in Cen- 
tral Park, May 6. 

94. Melospiza georgiana. — Swamp Sparrow.. Common summer 
resident in the marshes. 

95. Passerella iliaca. — Fox Sparrow. Common migrant. A few 
present in Central Park this winter. 

9(). Pipilo erythrophthalmus. — Towhee. Common migrant. A few 
summer residents at Bronx Park. 

97. Cardinalis cardinalis. — Cardinal. There are several pairs 
present all the year in Central Park. 

98. Zamelodia ludovlciana. — Rose-breasted Grosbeak. A few in 
Central Park in May. 
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99. Cyanospiza cyanea. — Indigo Bunting. Summer resident in 
Bronx Park. 

100. Piranga erythromelas. — Scarlet Tanager. Common spring 
migrant in Central Park. Summer resident in Bronx Park. 

101. Hirundo erythrogaster. — Barn Swallow. Summer resident 
in the northern part of city; elsewhere a common migrant. 

102. Iridoprocne bicolor. — Tree Swallow. Common spring and 
abundant fall migrant. Every evening from early in August until 
late in October this species could be seen overhead in countless 
numbers. 

103. Riparia riparia. — Bank Swallow. Common summer resi- 
dent at Van Cortland t Park. Elsewhere a migrant. Abundant 
along the coast in fall. 

104. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. — ^Rough-winged Swallow. One 
pair bred in Bronx Park. Very likely nesting in the masonry of 
a new bridge. 

105. Ampelis cedrcrum. — Cedar Waxwing. Common summer 
resident in Bronx Park. In Central Park only one flock was seen 
in May, but it was very common in the fall. 

106. Lanius boreal is. — Northern Shrike. An immature bird in 
Central Park, November 2. 

107. Lanius ludovicianus migrans. — Migrant Shrike. An individ- 
ual was present at Rugby from about September 3 until October 
22, if not later. 

108. Vireo olivaceus. — ^Red-eyed Vireo. Abundant summer resi- 
dent. 

108. Vireo gilvus. — ^Warbling Vireo. A few were seen in Cen- 
tral Park in migrations. 

110. Vireo flavifrons. — Yellow-throated Vireo. Uncommon sum- 
mer resident in Central Park. 

111. Vireo solitarius. — Blue-headed Vireo. Tolerably common 
migrant. 

112. Vireo noveboracensis. — White-eyed Vireo. A pair bred in 
Bronx Park. 

113. IVIniotilta varia. — Black and White Warbler. Common mi- 
grant. Summer resident in Bronx Park. 

114. Helmitlieros vermivorus. — ^Worm-eating Warbler. One in 
Central Park, August 15. 

115. Helminthophila pinus. — Blue-winged Warbler. Common 
summer resident in the northern part of city. 

116. Helmintliophila lawrencii. — Lawrence Warbler. A male 
mated with female Blue-winged Warbler in Bronx Park. It was 
described in various Journals. 

117. Helmintliopliila chrysoptera. — Golden-winged Warbler. A 
female in Central Park, May 7, and a male, August 15. 

118. H«lminthophila rubricapllla. — ^Nashville Warbler. One in 
Central Park, May 11, and one September 22. 
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119. Helminthophila peregrina. — Tennessee Warbler. A young 
bird in Central Park, September 8, and an adult male in St. Paul's 
church-yard, September 22. 

120. Compsothlypis americana usneae. — Northern Parula Warb- 
ler. Common migrant. 

121. Dendroica coronata. — Myrtle Warbler. Abundant migrant. 

122. Dendroica pensylvanica. — Chestnut-sided Warbler. Com- 
mon spring migrant. In the fall a few were seen in CenU'al Pack 
only. 

123. Dendroica castanea. — Bay-breasted Warbler. Several in 
Central Park in May. 

124. Dendroica striata. — Black-poll Warbler. Abundant migrant. 
In the fall in Central Park, this species outnumbered all others 
put together. The last were seen October 19. 

125. Dendroica blacburniae. — Blackburnian Warbler. Several 
in Central Park in May. 

126. Dendroica virens. — Black-throated Green Warbler. Com- 
mon migrant in Central Park. 

127. Dendroica vigorsii. — Pine Warbler. Tolerably common mi- 
grant in. Central Park. 

128. Dendroica palmarum. — Palm Warbler. A very typical 
specimen was seen in Central Park September 15. 

129. Dendroica palmarum liypochrisea. — Yellow Palm Warbler. 
Common spring migrant. Uncommon fall migrant. 

130. Dendroica discolor. — Prairie Warbler. Several in Central 
Park in May. 

131. Seiurus aurocapi I lus.— Oven-bird. Summer resident in Bronx 
Park. A common migrant elsewhere. 

132. Seiurus noveboracensis. — Water-Thrush. Common migrant. 

133. Seiurus motacilla. — Louisiana Water-Thrush. Common mi- 
grant. 

134. Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla. — Northern Yellow-throat. 
Summer resident in Bronx Park. Common migrant. 

135. Icteria virens. — Yellow-breasted Chat. Summer resident in 
Bronx Park. One in Central Park, May 5. 

136. Wllsonia mitrata.— Hooded Warbler. An adult male in 
Central Park, May 1. 

137. Wilsonia pusilla. — Wilson Warbler. Common in Central 
Park in May. One seen October 4. 

138. Wilsonia canadensis. — Canadian Warbler. Common spring, 
uncommon fall migrant. 

139. Setopliaga ruticilla. — American Redstart. Common summer 
resident in the parks. 

140. Anthus pensilvanicus. — American Pipit. An abundant fall 
migrant along the coast. 

141. Galeoscoptes carol inensis. — Catbird. Common Bummer res- 
ident. 
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142. Toxostoma rufum. — Brown Thrasher. Common migrant. 
Summer resident in Bronx Park. 

143. Thryothorus iudovicianus. — Carolina Wren. Two in Central 
Park, September 22. 

144. Troglodytes aedon. — House Wren. A few in Central Park 
in May. 

145. Oibiorchilus hiemalis. — ^Winter Wren. Several in Central 
Park in the fall. 

146. Cistothorus stellar is. — Short-billed Marsh Wren. One was 
seen with other migrants at Rugby October 8. It may be a summor 
resident there. 

147. Telmatodytes palustrls. — Long-billed Marsh Wren. Sum- 
mer resident in the salt marshes. 

, 148. Certhla familiaris amerlcana. — Brown Creeper. Uncommon 
winter resident. 

149. SItta carollnensis. — White-breasted Nuthatch. There wore 
a few in' Bronx and Central Parks last winter (1903-4), but there 
are none this winter. 

150. Sitta canadensis. — Red-breasted Nuthatch. One spent the 
winter of 1903-4 in Central Park. In the fall one was seen in Cen- 
tral Park, October 15, and one in Bronx Park, October 16. The 
year before they were abundant in the fall from August to No- 
vember. \ 

151. Parus atricapillus. — Chickadee. Common winter resident. 

152. Regiilus satrapa. — Golden-crowned Kinglet. Winter resi- 
dent in Bronx Park. Ellsewhere a common migrant. 

153. Regulus calendula. — Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Very common 
migrant. 

154. Hylocichia mustellna. — ^Wood Thrush. Uncommon summer 
resident in Bronx and Central Parks. 

155. Hylocichia fuscescens. — Wilson Thrush. Common migrant. 
Summer resident in Bronx Park. 

156. Hylocichia aliciae. — Gray-cheeked Thrueh. Tolerably com- 
mon migrant in Central Park. In early October a few, apparently 
Bicknell Thrushes (H. a. bicknelli), were seen in Central Park 
and St. Paul's Church-yard. 

157. Hylocichia swainsoni. — Olive-backed Thrush. Abundant 
migrant. 

158. Hylocichia guttata pallasii. — Hermit Thrush. Abundant mi- 
grant. There is one in Central Park this winter. 

159. Merula migratoria. — American Robin. Abundant summer 
resident. A few are present in Central Park this winter. 

160. Sialia sialis. — Bluebird. Summer resident in Bronx and 
Van Cortlandt Parks. In Central Park seen only in fall migration 
when it was quite common. 

161. Ammodramus maritimus. — Seaside Sparrow. Abundant 
summer resident at Rugby and Coney Island. 
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BIRDS VS. STREET CARS. 

BY MARION E. SPARKS. 

The advance of the interurban electric lines, makes excur- 
sions to country places more easy, but are the birds near it 
undisturbed by the shrill whistle? Of course the birds may 
become used to it, for they pay little attention to railroad 
trains; but the frequency of the cars may make a difference. 

The following notes give the birds seen without careful 
search, in a space of two lots ; along the south edge is a cutting 
and beyond that a garden equal to a city block in size. During 
the time the notes were taken, interurban, local and construc- 
tion cars passed to and fro in the cutting from 4 a. m. till 12 
p. m. daily, at intervals of from thirty to three minutes. 

The birds were only passing and the ones that remained all 
summer were noticeably more nuhierous than they had been 
in previous years. 

Lack of close watching, no doubt missed many. Absence 
of cats, dogs, chickens, and children may account for the num- 
ber in part, while the presence of a small stream in the space 
beyond the garden probably had some influence. 

The vard is almost crowded with shrubs,^- while a dozen 
shade trees, and twice as many fruit trees helped to make it 
easy for the birds to escape too close notice. 

Time,. April 5-May 13, 1904. 

April 5, 1904. — Ruby-crowned Kinglet, on a vine at the 
open window, later in a bush ; fearless, almost tame, i.e. al- 
lowed observer to approach nearer than ten feet. 

April ()-I3. — A few, 3 or 4 Chickadees, one White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Hairy Woodpecker, Flicker, Robin, Wood Thrush, 
Bluebird, White-throated Sparrow, Veery, Towhee (male 
only), Brown Thrasher, Brown Creeper, Junco, Bronzed 
Crackle, Blue Jay. 

Cooler April 14-17. 

April 17. — The first House Wren of the season; two weeks 
later than last year. 

April 25. — Black and White Warbler seen; only one speci- 
men. The Blackbirds have not been seen since April 20. No 
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Towhees here since the 22d of April. Robins are plenty now, 
and two pairs of Brown Thrashers are nest-building. 

The Wood Thrushes are fewer in number; the flocks of 
White-throated Sparrows are gone, too. The Veery ( ?) and 
Song Sparrow are often heard. 

Cold and rainy, but the Cardinal came to-day, and the first 
Oven-bird. Male Cardinal was very busy in a brush-heap, 
feeding the female, who disdained even looking for food for 
herself. The Cardinals do not notice the interurban car, even 
when it whistles not twenty feet from them. 

April 27. — The earliest Catbird came; the Bluebirds are 
here again, tame as ever. They were very curious about a 
bonfire, hardly waiting for the flames to die down before in- 
vestigating it. The Indigo Bunting was here, taking a drink 
from a part of water about thirty feet from the kitchen door. 

The Black and White Warbler came again ; he " fished 
up " an angleworm somewhere and was seen pounding it 
vigorously on a small branch, before he finally ate it. Did he 
pull it out of the ground as Robins do? 

April 30. — Male and female Rusty Blackbird appeared; la- 
ter they made a nest in a pear tree about ten feet from the 
house. 

May 2. — Hummingbird in the tulip bed. 

May 5. — Oven-birds still here, but the flock, or number, is 
smaller. The Ruby-crowned King^let is here yet; flocks of 
White-throated Sparrows are here morning and evening. A 
Sora (Carolina Rail), was in the yard this morning. It 
seemed confused, and attempts to get a closer view resulted 
in driving it away. Wilson Warbler here to-day. 

May 6, 6 :00 p. m. — Saw and heard the Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak. 

May 8. — The Least Flycatcher was observed in an apple- 
tree; shy, and very busy. The Wrens are nest-making. A 
female Towhee was here; the others earlier, March 9-April 
22, were all males, and have been gone more than ten days ; 
they were fearless, but this one is very shy. 

The Wood Thrushes are gone, so are the White-throated 
Sparrows. A Warbler, the Cerulean, almost surely, was here 
to-day; shy. 
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May 9. — The Chestnut-sided Warbler; not shy; not ten 
feet away from the observer and the open house door. 

May 11. — Canadian Warbler flashed into sight in the lower 
boughs of a soft maple, for a few minutes, just long enough 
to make sure of his identity. 

May 13. — The Chimney Swifts are here; and another dif- 
ferent warbler. Magnolia? Probably not. 

May 18. — Male and female Redstart in the peach tree, "for 
this day only." 

The Baltimore Oriole heard once or twice; was not seen 
till June ; 30 that he can hardly be counted. 

The first Towhees came March 9 ; Blue Jays are here all 
winter; Robins too, but not in large numbers. About March 
20, the Golden-crowned Kinglet was seen, and a flock of Lark 
Sparrows, Downy Woodpecker, and Sapsucker. The Robins 
are on record in my notes as carrying nest material, March 31. 

Of those in the first list the following had nests in the yard, 

or the garden beyond it: 

Robin. Bronzed Grackle. 

Blue Jay. Hummingbird. 

Flicker. Rose-breasted Grosbeak (appar- 

Brown Thrasher. ently). 

House Wren. Baltimore Oriole. 

Oven-bird. Chimney Swift. 

Catbird. 

The last in a chimney of the house, where they had nested 
for more than ten years. 

As for the numbers of the various sorts the largest num- 
bers seen at any one time were : 

Robin, 10 or 12. Bluebird, 4. 

Blue Jay, 10 or 12. Yellow-bellied Sapgrcker, 1. 

Brown Creeper, 2 or 3. Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2. 

Wilson Thrush, 5 or 6. Chickadee, 4 or 5. 

Downy Woodpecker, 2. ^ BroWn Thriasher, 4. 

Towhee (male), 30. N House Wren, 4. 

Towhee (female), 1. White-throated Sparrow, 20. 

Flicker, 4. Black and White Warbler, 1. 

Lark Sparrow, 15. cardinal, 4. 

Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Oven-bird, 10 to IG. 

Bronzed Grackle, 7 or 10. Catbird, 6. 

Wood Thrush, 10 or 12. Indigo Bunting, 1. 

Hairy Woodpecker, 2. Rusty Blackbird, 2. 
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Sora, 1. 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1'. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak (all 
males), 6. 

Baltimore Oriole, 1. 
Chimney Swift, 4. 



Least Flycatcher, 1. 
Wilson Warbler, 1. 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, 1. 
Canadian Warbler, 1. 
Cerulean Warbler, 1. 
Magnolia, 1. 



American Redstart, 2. 

Total, at least 160, probably 175 individuals. 

For the same period of time, and place, the previous year, 
1903, when no cars ran up the cutting at all, the birds noticed 
were: 



Blue Jay. 

Robin. 

Bronzed Grackle. 

Brown Thrasher. 

Wood Thrush. 

Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

Cardinal. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 



Towhee. 
House Wren. 
Chipping Sparrow. 
Baltimore Oriole. 
Junco. 

Lark Sparrow. 
Wilson Thrush (?). 
Chimney Swift. 



A total of 16, as compared with 37 in 1904. 

As a check on this, the birds seen in a piece of woodland 
a mile away from the car track, July 13, 5 to 10 a. m., may 
be of interest. 



Indigo Bunting, 1. 

Field Sparrow, 3. 

Bam Swallow, 10. 

Phoebe, 4. 

Song Sparrow, 2. 

Migrant Shrike, 1. 

Bluebirds (some young ones), 

12. 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1. 

Total, 100. 

Urbana, 111. 



Chipping Sparrow, 4. 
Meadowlark, 3. 
American Goldfinch, 5. 
Kingbird, 10. 
American Crow, 7. 
Blue Jay, 7. 
Robin, 10. 
Bronzed Grackle, 20. 
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AUTUMN BIRDS OF THE LES CHENEAUX ISLANDS. 

BY WALTER C. WOOD. 

To the bird observer there is a deep interest and pleasant 
anticipation in exploring a new section of country, especially 
where a picturesque wilderness lends an added charm. The 
exquisite beauty of the wild rice marshes, the deep solitude of 
the thick cedar woods, the rugged magnificence of the wind- 
fall tangles and the clear waters reflecting sky and bordering 
forest form a picture of wild natural beauty never to be for- 
gotten, and such a country is the Les Cheneaux Islands and 
adjacent mainland in T. 42. N. R. I. W., Macinac county, 
Michigan. 

There is but little cultivated land in the vicinity of these 
islands. Some tamarack, balsam, pine, and birch trees are to 
be found, but spruce, hemlock and poplar are more common, 
while the cedar is the predominating tree and forms extensive 
swamps. 

It is to be regretted that I could not devote my entire time 
to bird observation, but every opportunity was embraced, and 
probably very few species escaped notice. Of those observed, 
however, eight species could not be identified with certainty 
and are consequently not listed. It might also be mentioned 
that while no owls were met with one specimen of the Great 
Horned was shot a few days before my arrival. 

Captain John Pollock of the Les Cheneaux Qub * stated 
that during his fifteen years residence in the vicinity of these 
islands he has never observed the Woodcock or Scarlet Tana- 
ger, birds he was familiar with in southern Michigan; also a 
small flock of Passenger Pigeons are observed each year. Of 
course, as none of these pigeons have been secured their iden- 
tity is not beyond question. He showed me a nest of the Os- 
prey, from which a gentleman from Chicago took three young 
and secured the parent birds ; and also mentioned one of the 
Northern Ravens in a pine which had been occupied for many 
years up to 1900. 

The following list represent the birds observed between 
October 15th and November 15th, 1903: 
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1. Colymbut auritut. Homed Grebe. 

2. Podiiymbut podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe. — ^These two species 
could be seen on the bays-at all times, the former considered good 
eating by the residents. 

3. Gavia imber. Loon. — Several observed. 

4. Larut argentatut. Herring Gull. — ^Many seen. Captain Pol- 
lock showed me a nest on a small island within 300 yards of the 
club house, where a brood had been successfully reared during 
the auonmer. The pair have nested there five or six years, but no 
others breed in the vicinity, although the birds may be seen all 
summer in more or less numbers. 

5. Larus delawarensis. Ring-billed Gull. — Six were observed one 
morning on piles in front of club house. 

6. Larus Philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull. — One seen with the last 
species. 

7. Merganser americanus. American Merganser. — Ck>mmon, 
breeds. Captain Pollock stated that many pairs with young were 
on the bay during the summer and became very tame, one brood 
coming to the landing to be fed. 

8. Merganser serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. — A male drop- 
ped into my decoys, but dove at the fiash and reappeared out of 
range. This was the only specimen I could positively identify. 

9. Lophodytet cucuilatut. Hooded Merganser. — ^Rather common 
and considered good eating. Pollock says, "a common breeder." 

10. Anas boschas. Mallard. 

11. Anas obscura. Black Duck. 

12. Aythya americana. Redhead. — The various indentations of 
the bay were covered with wild rice and visited by fiocks of the 
three above species ranging from ten to fifty birds. 

13. Aythya affinis. Lesser Scaup Duck. — Common. 

14. Clangula ciangula americana. American Golden-eye. — ^A 
few small flocks. 

15. Charitonetta albeoia. Buffle-head. — Most abundant of all 
the ducks. Flocks of 500 or more often seen. 

16. Oidemia americana. American Scoter. — One bird secured 
from a flock of five. No others seen. 

17. Branta canadensis. Canada Goose. — Several small flocks. 

18. Totanus meianofeucus. Greater Yellow-legs. 

19. Charadrius dominicus. Ameriqan Golden Plover. — Flocks of 
five to twenty of this plover and yellow-legs seen daily and many 
secured. 

20. Bonasa umbel I us. Rufted Grouse. — ^An abundant resident. 
Its greatest enemies are the foxes and half-starved Indian dogs. 

21. Buteo boreal is. Red-tailed Hawk. — One seen. 

22. Buteo iineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk. — One seen. 

23. Haliseetus leucocephaius. Bald Eagle. — One, adult specimen, 
came daily to the outer bay. 
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24. Faico sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk. — Several seen. 

25. Dryobates villosus.. Hairy Woodpecker. — Common. 

26. Dryobates pubescent medlanus. Downy Woodpecker. — Com- 
mon. Most abundant of the woodpeckers. 

27. Picoidesi arcticus. Arctic Three-toed Woodpejcker. — Most 
abundant of the woodpeckers. 

28. Ceophloeus pileatus abieticoia. Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker. — Common. About 30 seen and one secured. 

29. Coiaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker. — Several ob- 
served. 

30. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. — Common. 

31. Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay. — ^A rather common and 
conspicuous species found mainly along the Indian trails and 
deer runs. 

32. Corvus brachyrhynchos. American Crow. — Several seen. 

33. Pinicola enucleator leucura. Northern Pine Grosbeak. — 
Many large flocks noted and a very small percentage in the red 
plumage. 

34. Loxia curvirostra minor. American Crossbill. — Many small 
flocks observed. 

35. Acantliis iinaria. Red-poll. One small flock. 

36. Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. — Very abundant. 

37. Passerina nivalis. Snowflake. — Common. Always in large 
flocks. 

38. Spizella monticoia. Tree Sparrow. — Common. 

39. J unco liyemaiis. Slate-colored Junco. — Common. 

40. IVIelospiza cinerea melodia. Song Sparrow. — Three seen. 

41. Lanius borealis. Northern Shrike. — The only specimen seen 
was secured. 

42. Lanius iudovicianus migrans. Migrant Shrike. Several ob- 
served. 

43. Sitta carol inensls. White-breasted Nuthatch. — Common. 

44. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. — Not so abundant 
as the preceding. 

45. Parus atricapillus. Chickadee. — This energetic little bird 
was distributed throughout the country visited. 

46. Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. — One brought me 
for identification. 

46. Merula migratoria. American Robin. — Several individuals 
were noted at various times. 

48. Sialia sialia. Bluebird. — Several small flocks seen. None 
observed after November 1st. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 

CHRESWELL J. HUNT. 

Surely every bird student knows the Spotted Sandpiper 
(Actitis maciilaria). No matter how small the body of water 
we visit, whether river, creek, or mill-pond, we are almost 
certain to find at least one pair of these little fellows at home. 
Visit a rapid stream dashing over rocks and gliding here and 
there into deep pools such as the trout love and you will hear 
the shrill 'Teet-weet, peet-weet" of the Sandpiper as he takes 
wing from some point along the water's tdgt at your ap- 
proach ; or you may come upon him ''teetering'' upon some 
rock. Or visit a tide creek or river and you will find him 
just as much .at home upon the sandy beach or upon the mud 
flats left by the receding tide. He also finds the quiet mill- 
pond much to his liking and the stream must be small indeed 
which may not be honored by his presence. 

Although so well known generally a few observations made 
during the past year or two may not be amiss. 

Common enough along the streams I frequent, and though 

one of the first birds whose acquaintance I made when I be- 
gan the study of ornithology, it is still more or less of a 
stranger to me.. We are on speaking terms and that is all. 
Never as yet have I been fortunate enough to discover the 
nest or even to receive a hint from the birds as to the nest 
location. 

It was a hot June afternoon. I had been lying upon a log 
at the edge of a mill-pond watching a Kingfisher. The mid- 
day hush in the bird chorus was in progress and 'ere long I 
fell asleep. When I awakened, without moving I looked out 
over the water and there within only a few yards of me stood 
two Spotted Sandpipers. They were standing in about three 
inches of water and were apparently fast asleep. Each stood 
upon one leg. The head was turned back and the bill was 
hidden in the feathers of the back. They were perfectly mo- 
tionless. I wondered if it was customary for these birds to 
sleep in this manner. Do they always sleep thus? Or were 
these birds simply taking a siesta? 
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Mr. C. J. Peck and myself spent most of the nights of May 
28 and 29, 1904, in an open boat upon a New Jersey tide 
creek. During the early night and even at midnight we heard 
a strange whistle which some bird made as it flew across the 
marsh. It was of course too dark to see the bird, but on the 
following evening we heard a Spotted Sandpiper give the 
same note. Is this nocturnal flight common with this species ? 
Has it anything to do with the breeding season? Is this bird 
astir all night? I have found them sleeping during the day 
and flying about at night. If they sleep at night do they sleep 
standing in the water or where do they roost? Can not some 
other bird student throw some more light upon this subject? 

We always associate the Spotted Sandpiper with the vi- 
cinity of water. Whenever I think of them I imagine I can 
hear water rushing about rocks or see before me an expanse 
of mud flats. What was my surprise, therefore, when one 
July morning I found one of them walking the railroad tracks. 
To be sure it was near a trestle that spanned the creek, but 
here was the bird walking back and forth upon the steel rail, 
occasionally stopping and "teetering" in its customary way. 
It was a young bird of the year, lacking the conspicuous spots 
upon the breast. As it walked the rail the toes were turned 
in and it was "pigeon-toed" to perfection. I soon found, how- 
ever, that there was an object in its madness as I saw it several 
times drop down to one of the ties and capture an unsuspect- 
ing spider, which it devoured with apparent relish. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May, 1905. 



BIRD HORIZONS FROM RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 

BY G. C. EMBODY. 

March 19, 1904. 

Time, 2:30-5:30 P. M.; temp., 70°; clear; light south wind. 

Wilson Snipe, 3; Bob-white, 15; Turkey Vulture, 10; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 10; Bronzed Grackle, 50; Vesper Sparrow, 
20; Savanna Sparrow, 5; Leconte Sparrow, 1; White-crowned Spar- 
row, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 10; Field Sparrow, 8; Slate-col- 
ored Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 12; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 
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10; Myrtle Warbler, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Carolina Chickadee, 
10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. 
Total: Species, 20; individuals, 234. 

April 27, 1904. 

Time, 2-0 P. M.; temp., 75°; cloudy. 

Bob-white, 1; Turkey Vulture, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; Chimney Swift (estimate), ,100; Crested Flycatcher, 
5; Wood Pewee, 2; FhcBbeT^l;" Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 10; Purple 
Finch (est.), 100; Goldfinch, 10; White-throated Sparrow, 5; 
Chipping Sparrow, 10; Field Sparrow, 30; Towhee, 2; Cardinal, 
5; Scarlet Tanager, 4; Summer Tanager, 5; Cliff Swallow, 1; Red- 
eyed Vireo, 3; Warbling Vireo, 1; White-eyed Vireo, 6; Black and 
White Warbler, 3; Worm-eating Warbler, 1; Cape May Warbler, 
1; Prairie Warbler, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 10; Oven-bird, 3; Black- 
poll Warbler, 2; Mockingbird, 5; Catbird, 6; Brown Thrasher, 3; 
Carolina Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Carolina Chickadee, 3; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 10; Wilson Thrush, 1; Robin, 10; Blue- 
bird, 4. 

Total: Species, 40; individuals, 385. 

April 30, 1904. 

Time, 10 A. M.-5 P. M.; temp., 80; clear; light east wind. 

Bob'White, 1; Mourning Dove, 4 ; Turkey Vulture, 10; Broad- winged 
Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 4; Chimney Swift, 40; 
Hummingbird, 1; Kingbird, 6; Crested Flycatcher, 10; Blue Jay, 
15; Crow, 10; Meadowlark, 2; Bronzed Grackle, 5; Orchard Oriole, 
1; Baltimore Oriole, 3; Purple Finch, 40; Goldfinch, 10; White- 
throated Sparrow, 10; Chipping Sparrow, 10; Field Sparrow, 20; 
Savanna Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Lincoln Sparrow, 2; 
Bachman Sparrow, 1; Rose-breaated^ Grosbeak,' 4; Indigo Bunting, 
5; Cardinal, 8; Towhee, 20; Summer Tanager, 3; Scarlet Tanager, 
2; Bank Swallow, 2; Rough-winged Swallow, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 
10; White-eyed Vireo, 10; Yellow-throated Vireo, 5; Black and 
White Warbler, 6; Prairie Warbler, 6; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 3; Cerulean Warbler, 2; Black-poll Warb- 
ler, 6; Yellow Palm Warbler, 1; Maryland Yellow-throat, 10; Yel- 
low-breasted Chat, 15; Redstart, 2; Ovenbird, 6; Mockingbird, 5; 
Catbird, 20; Brown Thrasher, 15; Carolina Wren, 6; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 8; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 6; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 20; Robin, 18; Blue- 
bird, 12. 

Total: Species, 58; individuals, 459. 

May 14, 1904. 

Time, 9 A. M.-5 P. M.; temp., 75°; cloudy; light south wind. 

Bob- white, 20; Mourning Dove, 5; Turkey Vulture, 10; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1: 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Kingbird, 20; Wood Pewee, 2; Prairie 
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Horned Lark, 2; Crow, 30; Meadowlark, 10; Bronzed Grackle, 30: 
Orchard Oriole, 10; Baltimore Oriole, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 
1; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 7; Field Spar- 
row, 12; Grasshopper Sparrow, 25; Lincoln's Sparrow, 1; Indigo 
Bunting, 10; Dickcissel, 3; Cardinal, 8; Red-eyed Vireo, 10: White- 
eyed Vireo, 10; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Warbling Vireo, 1; Black 
and White Warbler, 4; Prairie Warbler, 2; Magnolia Warbler, 1; 
Yellow Warbler, 2; Black-poll Warbler, 2; Oven-bird, 8: Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 15; Mockingbird, 6; Catbird, 20; Brown Thrasher, 
5; Carolina Wren, 6; Bewick Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 4; Wilson Thrush, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; Robin, 28: 
Bluebird, 15. 
Total: Species, 46; individuals, 371. 

August 25, 1904. 

Time, 2-5 P. M.; temp., 95°; clear. 

Solitary Sandpiper, 1; Mourning Dove, 15; Turkey Vulture, 3; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Kingbird, 10; Crested Flycatcher, 2; 
Wood Pewee, 1; Crow, 5; Field Sparrow, 8; Grasshopper Sparrow, 
3; Bachman Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 3; Red-eyed Vireo, 1; Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 1; Berwick Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse. 5; Carolina 
Chickadee, 4; Bluebird, 20. 

Total: Species, 20; individuals, 101. 

September 17, 1904. 

Time, 10 A. M.-5 P. M., temp., 90°; clear. 

Solitary Sandpiper, 1; Bob-white, 1; Mourning Dove, 8; Turkey 
Vulture, 20; Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, ; Flicker, 6; Nighthawk, 12; Chimney Swift, 20; Phoebe, 
1; Acadian Flycatcher, 1; Wood Pewee, 5; Yellow-bellied Flycatch- 
er, 2; Crow, 5; Blue Jay, 5; Goldfinch, 1; Field Sparrow, 8; Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, 4; Summer Tanager, 2; Cardinal, 20; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 2; White-eyed Vireo, 2; Ovenbird, 1; Chestnut-sided War- 
bler, 1; Black-throated Green Warbler, 5; Magnolia Warbler, 1: 
Mockingbird, 6; Bewick Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina 
Chickadee, 6; Robin, 10; Bluebird, 12. 

Total: Species, 35; individuals, 193. 

December 28. 1904. 

Time, 2-5 P. M.; temp., 20°; north west wind: clear. 

Bob-white, 30; Mourning Dove, 5; Turkey Vulture, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 20; Blue Jay, 3: 
Crow, 10; Meadowlark, 25; Leconte Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow,, 12; 
Song Sparrow, 3; Junco, 100; Cardinal, 4; Towhee, 1; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 10; Myrtle Warbler, 10; Mockingbird, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 5; Hermit Thrush, 1; 
Bluebird, 8. 
Total: Species, 23; individuals, 270. 
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January 21, 1905. 

Time, 10 A. M.-5 P, M.; temp., 32''-40°; north west wind; clear. 

Turkey Vulture, 15; Downey Woodpecker, 3; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 1; Flicker, 2; Prairie Horned Lark (eat.), 90; Crow, 20; 
Blue Jay. 1; Meadowlartc, 2; Purple Finch, 12; Goldflncb, 4; Tree 
Sparrow, 6; Field Sparrow. 20; Junco (eat.), 100; Song Sparrow. 
4; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 10 Cedar Waxwing, 10; Loggerhead Shrike, 
1; Mjrt:e Warbler, 30; Mockingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 3; Bewick 
Wren, 1; TufteJ Tltmouae, &: Carolina Chickadee, 20; Oolden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin (flock), 100; Bluebird, 5. 

Total: Species, 27; individuals, 471. 




COMMON TERN. (Sterna hirundo.) 
Neat with Egg and Two Just Hatched Young, and Two Half 

Grown Young. 
Woepechet Id., Mass. 
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WINTER NOTES ON YELLOW-BELLIED SAP- 
SUCKER {Sphyrapicus varitis), 

BY C. H. MORRIS. 

On January 15, 1905, on one of the coldest days of the 
winter. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker — a fine male — dropped in 
near my lunch counter, and from that time until now, Feb- 
ruary 15, he has been about nearly every day. The first time 
I saw him he was sticking close to the ground on the south- 
eastern side of a maple catching the first level rays of the 
sun. With shoulders rounded and feathers ruffled he looked 
to be as cold as was the weather. On the 23d, the tempera- 
ture having risen to thawing point, he drilled his row of holes 
in the maple, where first I saw him, and during the forenoon 
never once left his post. The sap ran sluggishly and his ap- 
pearance matched it. I had noticed him flying about a couple 
of plum trees upon which the dried fruit hung in abundance — 
Dawson plums they are — and on the 29th, while watching his 
scarlet-throated lordship, I saw him pluck a plum. He did 
not insert it in a crack as his family does with nuts, but ate 
it partially, dropping the stone. His favorite method is tak- 
ing small bits of the fruit as it hangs. On the 27th, the sap 
from the holes had frozen into icicles some five inches long, 
and Yellow-belly sat below, and nipping off the points leisure- 
ly, ate the ice. Yesterday, February 14, the coldest day we 
have had, with the temperature 8°, the bird flew on the lunch- 
box in which I had just placed cracked hickorynuts and wal- 
nuts. Close by him was suet in great plenty, which the 
Downy and Hairy feed from almost exclusively, seeming to 
have no taste for the nuts. But Yellow-bellied ate greedily 
of the nuts, thus following in the footsteps of his brother, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, who scarcely ever will touch the meat 
or suet. 

Mr. Dawson, in his charming work, " The Birds of Ohio," 
gives this latitude as about the northern winter range of this 
bird. February 11, another one came, this time an immature 
specimen, but he only remained for two or three days. 

The birds arc in the habit of frequenting a spruce and pine 
tree close by, and several times they have been observed eat- 
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ing the small nodules of the pitch that has, during the pre- 
ceding year, exuded from the tree. 
Morgan Co., O. 



NESTING OF THE YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER. 

BY J. CLAIRE WOOD. 

I know of but two sets of eggs of this species taken in the 
county. I was collecting birds in a thick woods on P. C. 49, 
Ecorse township, on May 10, 1891, when I met with a party 
of young egg collectors. Soon after I heard one calling that he 
had found a Downy Woodpecker's nest. On being told the birds 
were Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, he was greatly surprised. 
The cavity contained three fresh eggs, which he left for .i 
larger set, but there is a humorous sequel. It seems that after 
I left a consultation was held and it was decided to take the 
eggs for fear I might return and do a little collecting myself. 
When the collector arrived home his father, a well known 
oologist, decided to return at once and secure the bird in order 
to discover, by dissection, the number of eggs that would 
have been laid. This was done, and when he cut open the 
bird next day. Great Caesar! it was the male. 

This is the most abundant and noisy woodpecker of the wood- 
lands here during April. Before the expiration of the month 
the majority are already mated and looking for nesting sites, 
but after drilling numerous test holes, in one case devoting 
three days to a single excavation, they apparently feel a re- 
newal of the migratory impulse and fade away toward the 
north ; so when, on April 21, 1903, in Section 3, Van Buren 
township, I saw a female drilling into a dead stub in the 
thickest portion of a low swampy woods, I merely watched her 
awhile and passed on without further consideration. Chancing 
to pass the stub on May 19 I tapped it and out popped ma- 
dame's head — the surprise was mutual. As I ascended and 
paused at her level she remained motionless, in fact, did not 
move until my finger was extended, when she retreated before 
it, but paused just out of reach and proceeded to drill a hole 
into the end. As it was withdrawn she followed closely until 
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her head protruded as before. This was rej>eated niany times, 
she never forgetting to pound the end with a good will. A 
puff of smoke, blown into the cavity, finally induced her to 
vacate, but so small was the entrance that she actuallv stuck 
tight for about ten seconds before she could squeeze through. 
She eyed me a moment from the nearest tree trunk, then re- 
turned and clung to the stub only a few feet above my head. 
The excavation was twelve feet above the ground and the stub 
about twenty high. The entrance went straight in for three 
inches and was eighteen in depth, widening out to six at the 
bottom and occupying the core of the tree. It contained four 
fresh eggs, best described as exactly like average bluebird's in 
size and shape, but, of course, pure white. This was probably 
an incomplete set, as both Dr. P. E. Moody and myself have 
taken sets of six eggs in Oakland county, where the birds ex- 
hibited none of thie courage of this individual. 
Wayne County, Mich. 



ALL DAY WITH THE BIRDS AT DURMID, VA. 

BY W. F. HENNINGER. 

This year I had to make my " All Day with the Birds " in 
a new territory. Having arrived at Lynchburg, April 25th, I 
immediately went to work to study the bird world. For that 
reason I preferred staying with friends at Durmid, as the 
mountains are only two miles distant. In some respects the 
bird world is similar to that of middle southern Ohio, for the 
climate is practically the same. Bewick Wren and Bachmann 
Sparrow greeted me, together with the Prairie* Warbler the 
very first day. 

The hills are crowded with woods, both decidious trees and 
pines ; little streams gushing down from the hillsides ; stones 
are abundantly sown over the shining brick-red soil, and bird- 
life lacks the vigor and freshness of the North. . 

Hawks seemed scarce and the great num.bers of Turkey 
Vultures could not atone fcr this. Owls I did not see at all. 
Woodpeckers were i>ersent, but only in very few individuals. 
The Robin was quite rare, the Meadowlark was heard but 
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twice, the Baltimore Oriole I found at Rivermount Park onlv, 
while the Crackles were confined almost entirely to Spring 
Hill cemetery. It took me almost a week to find a good corner 
for the study of the Warblers, but here they were thick and 
I have never made a better study of the Blackburnian, Chest- 
nut-sided and Parula Warblers' songs than at this place. In 
the intervals could be heard the low notes of a pair of Worm- 
eating Warblers, the lazy weird song of the Prairie Warbler, 
and above them all the strong chant of the Carolina Wren: 
while as soon as you stepped a little farther out of the forest, 
Catbird, Brown Thrasher and Mockingbird were trying to 
outdo one another. 

After having made a careful survey of this territory and 
also of Rivermount Park, another splendid place for the birds, 
where they seemed to have lost all shyness, and gaudy Sum- 
mer and Scarlet Tanagers, Orioles and Wood Thrushes would 
sit only a few feet away from you. I decided to make May 
5th an All Day with the Birds, but I became ill and for three 
days had a severe fever. As soon as it left me, however, I de- 
cided I had to go at once, and May 8th found me at work. My 
previous careful study enabled mte to come out of the woods 
at 10 a. m. with 79 species seen, then I went to the James 
River, but work there was a sore disappointment. No doubt 
our secretary, Mr. John W. Daniel, Jr., whose home is at 
Lynchburg, could have done far better than. I did, as he no 
doubt would know the haunts of the birds there. Suffice it 
to say the James River only netted me eight new species in 
three hours of the hardest kind of work, but it included a 
species I had not yet seen here — the Warbling Vireo. River- 
mount Park furnished the greatest surprise of the day — a 
pair of Philadelphia Vireos, — a late date for this bird as also 
for the Hermit Thrush, but in Lynchburg, as everywhere, the 
past winter had been a severe one and no doubt this kept 
back many a migrant. 

By 5 :?>0 p. m. I began to feel the effects of the three days 
of fever and was compelled to go home and remain quiet, but 
still I was able to add a few more, till at 9 p. m. the doleful 
note of the Whippoorwill gave me my 105th species. Taking 
into consideration my physical condition and the fact that 
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I worked in a new territory, may account for the smaller list, 
but at the same time it also added a new charm to bird study 
to see what could be done for an "All Day" record under 
such circumstances. 

Lynchburg, Pa., May 8, 1905. — Weather warm, about 85°, 
sun bright from 6 till 12, then sky overcast with clouds, strong 
wind in evening. Leaving Durmid 6 a. m., two miles south 
through woods and hills, half way up the Candler Mountains 
till 10 a. m. (species seen, 79) ; from 11 a. m. from Durmid 
to 12th street depot (N. & W.) Lynchburg, new species seen, 
3 ; car to Union depot, walking on left side of James River 
east four miles, returning by way of Island till 3 p. m. (new 
species added, 8) ; car to Rivermount Park, where I staid till 
5:30 p. m. (new sj>ecies added, 11); returning to Durmid, 
where I added four species, the last one at 9 p. m. Total spe- 
cies seen, 105; total individuals, 604. 

Bewick Wren, 15; Robin, 2; Mockingbird, 5; Chipping Sparrow, 
8; Catbird, 20; Brown Thrasher, 7; Meadowlark, 1; Maryland Yel- 
low-throat, 6; Field Sparrow, 10; Yellow Warbler, 10; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Green-crested Flycatcher, 6; 
Mourning Dove, 2; Goldfinch, 20; Killdeer, 1; Kingbird, 5; Night- 
hawk, 2; Vesper Sparrow, 2; Bachmann's Sparrow, 12; Towhee, 
15; Crested Flycatcher, 6; Black and White Warbler, 6; Redstart, 
25; Traill Flycatcher, 2; Carolina Wren, 3; Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, 4; Prairie Warbler, 15; Tennessee Warbler, 2; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 8; Black-poll Warbler, 9; Pine Warbler, 
4; Cape May Warbler, 4 ; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 20; Blue-winged 
Warbler, 2; Worm-eating Warbler, 2; Bay-breasted Warbler, 2; 
Parula Warbler, 4; Nashville Warbler, 1; Golden-winged Warbler, 
4; Magnolia Warbler, 1; Connecticut Warbler, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 
1; Wilson Warbler, 2; Canadian Warbler, 4; Summer Tanager, 4; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Grasshopper Sparrow, 2; Qarolina 
Chickadee, 3; Cardinal, 20; Indigo Bunting, 4; Phoebe, 1; Wood 
Pewee, 12; American Crow, 7; Yellow-throated Vireo, 3; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 40; Solitary Vireo, 2; White-eyed Vireo, 1; Warbling Vireo. 
4; Oven-bird, 12; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 8; House Wren, 3; Wood 
Thrush, 18; Flicker, 3; Louisiana Water Thrush, 2; Wilson Thrush, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Turkey Vulture, 50; Bob- white, 2; 
Chimney Swift, 9; Bluebird, 6; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Purple 
^lartin, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Orchard Oriole, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher, 1; Song Sparrow, 6; Bank Swallow, 2; Blue 
Grosbeak, 4; Least Flycatcher, 2; Rough-winged Swallow, 8; Spot- 
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ted Sandpiper, 1; Green Heron, 1; Yellow^egs, 1; Kingfilsher, 1; 
Baltimore Oriole, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; White-throated Spar- 
row, 1; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; Hermit Thrush, 2; Ruby- 
throated Hummer, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Barn Swallow, 1; Broad- winged 
Hawk, 1; Cowbird, 4; Purple Grackle, 2; Whippoorwill, 2; Black- 
burnian Warbler, 11; Cerulean Warbler, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 10. 



SOME FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR BIRD STUDY. 

BY LYNDS JONES. 

We may keep plainly in view two main objects of "All 
Day " studies, such as Christmas, New Year, May, and July. 
The first^object, as it lies in the writer's mind, is to stimulate 
interest in outdoor studies. The second is to determine, as far 
as possible, what birds inhabit the given region at the time of 
the study. The first object is certainly a worthy one, and the 
second is the beginning of the carefully prepared local list. It 
is the oft repeated and firm conviction of the writer that a 
conservative local list, whether it cover but a small area sur- 
rounding some village, or more ambitious, covers a whole 
county, is one of the most valuable helps for the beginner in 
bird study. It reduces the liability to gross mistakes in the 
almost universal expectation, shall I say, of th^ marvelous in 
bird life. If the local list is prepared by some person who 
knows what birds should be found in that locality a list of the 
species which have not been found up to the preparation of the 
list, but which should be found there may well be appended. 
Such a list is certain to stimulate interest in the local study. 
Who shall be first to add one and another of these species to 
the real list? These points have all along been given more 
emphasis than any others because it has been assumed that 
most of the members of The Wilson Ornithological Club have 
not yet attained to the degree of knowledge where special 
studies can profitably be undertaken. There are, however, not 
a few members who are capable and ready to undertake special 
work, and it is to such persons that I wish to speak further. 

There is a great deal of work that needs to be done before 
we know anywhere near all about the birds, some of it out of 
reach of the average person who knows birds well, some of it 
within the reach of every person. Mention has many times 
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been made of the need for more extensive and more exact 
knowledge of the breeding habits of the birds. The nest 
location, nest material (of what sort and where obtained), 
how the nest is made, by both or only one parent; the possi- 
bility that two pairs of birds unite in one nest, particularly 
among the more gregarious species; the relation of the nest 
construction to season and weather; the time in building; the 
real office it performs in the act of breeding for parents, eggs 
and young. 

There is a whole chapter in the " story of the birds " in the 
eggs. Who will write that chapter? Some of us may be 
strongly inclined to the oological side of bird study. If so 
here is a nearly untrodden field. It is for you, if you feel 
this tendency, to bring forward a new oology. 

A little aside from the subject of oology proper is the em- 
bryology of nearly all of our native birds. The concern here 
is rather with the late than with the earlier stages of incu- 
bation. At what time do the first suggestions of the future 
feathers appears as little papillae on the skin surface ? The 5th 
day of incubation will probably be found the earliest date. 
How rapidly do these papillae grow? What is their condition 
at hatching? When do the true feathers begin to appear be- 
neath the skin and at the lower end of the down? How are 
these feathers arranged on the body? What is their rate of 
growth? How does their rate of growth correspond to the 
growth of the young bird? Why is down first followed by 
feathers ? What is the relation of the color pattern of the nest- 
ling or downy young to the nest and other environment? 
What is the relation of the color pattern of the downy young 
to the first feather plumage, and of the first feather plumage 
to succeeding ones? Just here lies the secret to the develop- 
ment of the color patterns because we have given almost no 
attention to the downy young and to the earliest stages of the 
first feather plumage. It is a very enticing field for the orig- 
inal worker. 

Coming to the adult birds, we don't begin to know yet all 
about their geographical distribution and migrations. The 
winter distribution and the spring migrations are compara- 
tively easy and fairly well known, because at these times peo- 
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pie feel the inspiration to get out for actual field study. We 
are also coming to know something about the autumn migra- 
tions, but even yet far too little in a particular way. The 
fall migrations are not so easy to study, and the inducements 
to it are less enticing, and the difficulties greatly increased for 
most of us. One must become familiar with the least conspic- 
uous plumages to know what birds he finds, and that is cer- 
tainly not an easy task, but it can be accomplished. The time 
of year which has been the most neglected is the summer sea- 
son. There are two main objects for the summer study, 'each 
worthy and each equally important. The first and most evi- 
dent one is to determine exactly the breeding area of that 
species. The second reason is to determine the time when the 
southward migration actually begins. We need to know this 
as accurately as we know the time of the beginning of the 
northward migration before we can assume that we know 
much about it. There are a great mjany questions about the 
southward migration that need a conclusive answer, but the 
data must first be gathered. 

Let no one suppose that he can do nothing with these sug- 
gestions because he cannot attempt something with all of 
them. One minor point under one of the minor heads is 
worth earnest effort and will repay anyone who has the cour- 
age and enterprise to undertake the study. Let those of us 
who can undertake some of these more particular studies, 
while those who cannot, for whatever reason, do what they 
can in their own localities. 



TWO GOOSE RECORDS FROM OHIO. 

9 

W. F. henninger. 

On the morning of March 24, 1905, one of the proprietors 
of the Empire Hotel here at Tiffin shot two wild geese on the 
Sandusky River, one and one-half miles south of the city. 
Thanks to the persistent efforts and tireless energy of Mr. 
Karl J. Heilmann, I was able to secure the skins on condition of 
returning the meat to the hunter, to which I gladly consented. 
One of them was a fine old male of the Blue Goose {Chen 
ccsrulescens) . Measurements: Extent, 168 ctm. ; bill, 6 ctm. ; 
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wing, 48 ctm. ; tail, 20 ctm. ; tarsus, 8 ctm. ; length without 
bill, 89 ctm. Weight, IV/t lbs. 

The books say the bill of this species is entirely purplish 
red in life, but the bill of this specimlen was of a straw yellow, 
the purplish red being confined to two stripes parallel to the 
culmen. The other species was a male of the Hutchins Goose 
(Branta canadensis huichinsii) : Measurements : Extent, 153 
ctm. ; bill, 5 ctm. ; tarsus, 7>4 ctm. ; wing, 43 ctm. ; tail, 
16 J4 ctm. (14 tail-feathers); length, without bill, 78 ctm. 
Weight, 5^tt)S. Both specimens are now in my collection. 
The Hutchins Goose is to my knowledge the first Ohio speci- 
men preserved in one of the collections of the state. It is in- 
deed a streak of good luck to secure two such rareties in one 
day. 



ADDITIONS TO THE BIRDS OF OHIO. 

LYNDS JONES. 

Anhinga anhinga, — Anhinga. Mr. C. H. Morris informs 
me that a specimen of this southern species was taken in the 
Muskingum river at Lowell, Ohio, in Morgan county, in No- 
vember, 1885, by a Mr. Davis. The specimen was mounted 
by Mr. Davis and is now in his private collection. Mr. Morris 
photographed the specimen and sent a print to me. At the 
time of writing this note particulars are wanting, but they will 
be ascertained and announced later. This species should b^ 
added to the list of Accidental Birds of Ohio. 



Milzmhis forRcatiis. — Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. Robert Mc- 
Crory, Esq., reports a specimen of this southwestern species 
at Marysville, Ohio, the last of May, 1903. A careful descrip- 
tion and sketch sent with the announcement seem to leave no 
doubt of the authenticity of this identification. Pariculars are 
lacking at this writing, but will be forthcoming for the next 
issue of the Bulletin. This, if corroborated, is the second oc- 
currence for this bird in Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL. 

More and more local lists of birds are being called for by teach- 
ers and others who are either trying to interest others in bird 
study, or who are beginning that study themselves. The Wilson 
Bulletin always welcomes local lists which have the marks of care- 
ful preparation. If authors of such lists desire separates of their 
lists, arrangements for such separates should be arranged for be- 
fore the type is thrown down. 



For a summer "All Day" we suggest Saturday, July 1st. Such 
a day will be well within the summer season when no southward 
movement will likely Uave begun anywhere within the United 
States, and will avoid the objection which has been felt to the 
4th, when some people wish to celebrate in the good old fashion. 
It will al'so give a glimpse of the summer population of your re- 
gion. All such lists which are sent to the editor will be put into 
tabular arrangement for the September Bulletin. 



The half tones which appear in this number are from photo- 
graphs taken in the vicinity of Woods Hole, Mass. 



To the many kindly inquiries regarding the line of the editor's 
study while he was at the University of Chicago he wishes to say 
that it was specifically a careful study of the development of the 
first down and the relation of that down to the first feather, a 
feather always following a down and pushing the down out upon 
its tip. Some may be interested to know that the recall from Chi- 
cago to take up the work of Professor Albert A. Wright, who died 
suddenly on April 3, has not made necessary the complete cessa- 
tion of the University work. The editor has reasonable hope of 
being able to complete the work begun before the summer. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

Some Nesting Sites of the Haiby Woodpecker (Dryohates vil' 
losus. — ^According to my experience the Hairy Woodpecker is not 
a common breeder in this county, the majority of birds noted dur- 
ing the period of nidification being transitory, as many a time I 
have followed a bird to the woodland margin and seen it launch 
forth, bound for some distant piece of timber. The four nesting 
sites I have noted were in thick woods and discovered when least 
expected. 

Site 1. P. C. 618, Grosse Pointe Twp., June 11, 1899. — Excava- 
tion in trunk of very large barkless dead elm about 50 feet above 
ground and 20 below first limb. My attention was directed to it 
by watching the birds conveying food. The clamor of the young 
could be distinctly heard. 

Site 2. Section 31, Nankin Twp., May 6, 1900. — Excavation in 
trunk of dead beech 55 feet up and just under large limb. Con- 
tained four slightly incubated eggs. Depth of cavity, eight inches. 
Was located April 22, by watching the birds. 

Site 3. Section 3, Van Buren Twp., May 17, 1903.— Excavation 
in poplar stub about fifteen feet above ground in thick second 
growth containing many dead trees and stubs. Young responded 
in joyOus chorus to knock upon stub base. 

Site 4. Section 11, Brownstown Twp., May 23, 1903. — ^Total 
height of beech about 40 feet and only the upper three feet of it 
dead. Excavation near center of dead portion. Young noisy and 
could be heard for a considerable distance whenever parents ap- 
proached with food. Frequently protruded their heads from cavity 
and were apparently about ready to leave nest. Parents very so- 
licitous and fearless. J. Claibe Wood. 

Wayne Co., Mich. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet in Winter. — On February 16, on the Ohio 
State University campus, I observed a Ruby-crowned Kinglet {Reg- 
ulus calendula) in a flock of about one hundred Golden crowned 
Kinglets {Regulus satrapa). While the specimen was not secured 
I am convinced that the bird was calendula. I am fairly familiar 
with this brid as an April and October migrant; and further, I 
was able to contrast it directly. Zeno Metcalf. 

The DrcKcissEL (Spiza americana) in Wayne Co., Mich. — The 
Dickcissel is a rare summer resident in Wayne county. This asser- 
tion, as to its rarity, is based upon the fact that while business and 
pleasure takes me into various sections of the county every sum-' 
mer, I have met with it during two years only, and furthermore, 
no one else has observed it here so far as I know. 

The first bird was singing from the top of an elm sapling on the 
margin of a dense bush land divided by a swale of marsh grass 
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and rushes in Private Claim 50, Ecorse Twp. This was in May, 
1899, and the bird was seen on several subsequent visits. On July 
30th, of the same year, I discovered a colony of about 15 pairs on 
P. C. 405, Village of Delray, and about a mile from the other lo- 
cality. They had taken possession of some ten acres of neglected 
land, covered mostly with thick weeds, but there was a mud fiat in 
one portion fringed with rushes. This field is surrounded by fac- 
tory buildings, railroad tracks and the River Rouge. I secured a 
male, but, despite protest, my companion collected four males and 
two females, saying the birds were rare and we might not get an- 
other chance. I found an empty nest, probably of this species, 
fastened to the weeds about a foot above the ground. While ex- 
amining it I noticed a motion of the weed tops a few feet away and 
investigation discovered a young Dickcissel not yet able to fly. No 
birds have since been seen in the two above localities. 

The next bird was perched upon a wire fence between two mead- 
ows in Section 19,Monguagon Twp., about the middle of May, 1904, 
and the last seen was a male and female on July 20th, in the bushes 
along a fence between a corn and clover field on P. C. 26, Village 
of Fairview. J. Claibe Wood. 

Some Spring Records from the Vicinity of New York City. — Cen- 
tral Park, March 5. — 150 Snowflakes remained about a week. 

March 7. — 3 American Crossbills. 

March 26. — 1 Mourning Dove. 

May 8. — 13 Bay-breasted Warblers. 

May 10. — 1 female Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

Leonia, N. J., March 25. — 1 Baldpate. 

May 6.-2 Tufted Titmice. 

Vicinity of Englewood, N. J., May 13. — 1 Brewster's Warbler 
(Helminthophila leucohronchialis) observed in an elm tree by the 
road eating the fruit. Carleton Schaller. 

New York City. 
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Gleanings No. IV. Some Notes en the Summer Birds of Mo- 
nongahela Co., W. Va. By J. Warren Jacobs. 

We are always pleased to receive these Gleanings from time to 
time, not alone because they possess intrinsic worth, but because 
they illustrate in an unmistakable way one persons lively interest 
in what the birds about him are doing. The observations made 
on two short trips introduce us to some of the features of a re- 
gion all too little known. We trust that Mr. Jacobs may yet find 
time to thoroughly work this territory. L. J. 
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Bird Study in the Rural SchooL Normal School Bulletin, No. 
12. April 1, 1905. By Thomas L. Hankinson, B.S. 

In ten pages Professor Hankinson has discuBsed in a pleasant 
manner the possibilties of bird study without either museum or 
collection or teacher, and has clearly shown that there are no in- 
surmountable difficulties. The writer has a very tender memory 
of the rural school, for it was ^ there that his early education was 
wholly obtained. There, too, all of his early experiences in bird 
study were cast. If he still sighs for the old times and scenes 
who shall say him nay! We cannot but envy t^e rural teacher 
and scholar their unrivalled opportunities for bird study at first 
hand. L. J. 

The Mammal and Bird F^una of Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 
By W. E. Clyde Todd. (Reprinted from History of Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, at its Centennial Celebration.) 

Some pertinent remarks upon the past fauna and the influence 
of settlement upon that fauna, and remarks relating to the zoo- 
geographic position of Beaver County, are followed by an anno- 
tated list of 30 mammals and 178 birds. We welcome it as a fur- 
ther contribution to faunal literature. L. J. 

The Origin of the Kirtland's Warbler. By P. A. Tavemer. 
From the Ontario Natural Science Bulletin, No. 1, April 15, 1905. 

The conclusion of this interesting paper may be given in the 
author's own words. "It seems probable, then, from our present 
knowledge, that Kirtland's Warbler is what remains of a once 
far more widely distributed species wintering along the Gulf States 
and spread from thence to the Bahama Islands. . . . The breeding 
grounds then likely covered the greater part of the Alleghanian 
Transition Zone." L. J. 

The Ontario Natural Science Bulletin comes to us as an entirely 
new 48 page claimant for attention, under the able editorship of 
Mr. A. B. Klug. The first number contains about 28 pages of in- 
terest to bird students, and in all respects gives promise of being 
a valuable addition to the literature of natural science. The edit- 
or's list of 197 Wellington County birds, and his migration tables 
are worthy of special notice. We wish this new venture into the 
field of scientific literature every success. L. J. 

The Warbler, in its new form and cover, steps into the ranks of 
bird magazines with the apparent purpose of presenting a series 
of accurate colored pictures of rare eggs and photographs of nests 
and eggs and nesting sites, and if the first two numbers are an 
indication of the future policy, to giving fuller accounts of birds 
in particular localities than most magazines seem to be willing to 
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give room for. It is well printed and its arrangement is good. 
Mr. John Lewis Ghilds, the editor, is to be congratulated upon the 
change from the first series. L. J. 

With the first number of Volume VII., The Journal of the Maine 
Ornithological Society makes larger claims for our attention, in a 
new cover design, better paper, better print, and an increased 
number of pages. We are pleased to note that the Maine orni- 
thologists are making good progress in bringing the state bird 
fauna xnpon a firm basis. If is inevitable that a state so old and 
so much written about should have amassed a great deal of ques- 
tioi^able authenticity, particularly among the earlier writers. It 
is far more difficult to remove a species from a state list than to 
place one upon it. L. J. 

It will be a source of pleasure to all bird lovers to know that Mr. 
Frank Chapman is preparing a complete revision of his admirable 
Handbook of the Birds of Eastern North America. It would have 
been ready ere this but for the delay of the committee having in 
charge another revision of the bfrds of North America. Changes 
have been so rapid and so radical these last few years, that an 
author always runs the risk of finding his work obsolete so far 
as the nomenclature is concerned, almost before the ink is dry. 
We hope for a fairly stable nomenclature. L. J. 
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What the Animal Husbandry Expert, Mr. Geo. M.'Rommel. B, S. 

of the U. S, Dep't. of Agriculture, has to say regarding "Veterinarj 

Elements" : 

"I do not fee! that I can add anything to that which has been al- 
ready said in commendation .... but from my own personal experience 
r can say that if I could have hart tlie training in veterinary work that 
the little book embodies, my course in animal husbandry would havej 
been all the more valuable to me. 

"You have pointed out the way for a splendid line of worlr, and 1 
sincerely hope that the leaders in agricultural education will not 1 
slow in following it." 
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BIRD MIGIL\TIOX AT OBERLIX, OHIO. 

BY ROB't L. BAIRD. 

In The Wilson Bulletin No. 40, September, 1902, an article 
upon "The Spring Migration of 1901, With an Average Table 
for Lorain County, Ohio," occurs under the writer's name. 
The presnt article has to do with the southward as well as with 
the northward migration, attempting to give the whole annual 
movement of the migratory birds. The former table of migra- 
tions was based upon a relatively few records, while the pres- 
ent one has for its basis all of the records made in the region 
of Oberlin for the past ten years. 

For the greatest number of records I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Lynds Jones, whose field studies have been so exten- 
sive about Oberlin. For many records I wish to express my 
thanks to Messrs. S. D. Morrill, D. F. Nye, and H. H. Skin- 
ner, who have shown great interest in the work and frequently 
accomf)anied us on trips. A large number of records are from 
mv own note-bocks. Practically all of the records are from 
were made by myself, in the absence of Professor Jones. 

It must be borne in mind that the dates given are for migra- 
ing birds. Several species which are listed among the mi- 
grants are represented all the year by a few individuals, while 
some which are given as passing north of this region to breed, 
and returning south of it to spend the winter, are represented 
all winter by a few individuals. Si>ecies belonging to both 
classes will be found mentioned in the appropriate places. 
Those persons who take the trouble to compare this series of 
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lists with that published in 1902 will discover some differences 
in the times of arrival from the south of several species. This 
difference is accounted for by the much greater number of 
records from which this list is made. 



ARRIVAL 

Feb. 15-Mar. 1 



March 1-10 



March 10-20 



March 20-81 



SPRING MIGRATION. 



American Crow 

American Bobin 

Bluebird 

Black Duck . 

Canada Goose 

KiUdeer 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Sparrow Hawk 

Northern Flicker 

Red-winged Blackbird 

Meadow] ark 

Bronzed Grackle 

Song Sparrow 

Bed-breasted Merganser 

Baldpate 

Pintail 

American Golden-eye 

American Woodcock 

Mourning Dove 

Marsh Hawk 

Cowbird 

Rusty Blackbird 

Field Sparrow 

Fox Sparrow 

Towhee 

Migrant Shrike 

American Merg^,nser 

Mallard 

Greater Scaup Duck 

Lesser Scaup Duck 

American Coot 

Wilson Siiipe 

Turkey Vulture 

Coox3er Hawk 

Belted Kingfisher 

Pha^bo 

Chipping Sparrow 

Swamjj Sparrow 

Brown Creeper 



DEPARTURE 

November 1 
November 15 
November 15 
April 1 
March 25 
November [15 

Oct. 15-Nov. 15 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15 
November 1 
November 1 
November 1 
Oct. 10-Oct. 21 
April 25-May.lO 
April 25 
April 5 
March 28 

October 25 

November 1 
May 1-10 
October 15-25 
April 25 
October 25 
October 31 
May 1 
March 28 
May 20 
May 20 
May 6 
May 15 
October 11 

November 1 
October 15 
October 1-10 
October 1-10 
May? 



